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American Composers on 
American Music 


By HENRY COWELL AND OTHERS 


Musicians are not usually writers; therefore most of 
what we read about music is written by critics who 
are not themselves musicians. Here for the first time 
a group of composers—modern, American—set forth 
their own opinions of themselves and their art—its 
origin, aims, and technic. The result is a volume of 
great interest, highly instructive to all of us who 
have any interest in music. It gives material on Amer- 
ican music available nowhere else, of first importance 
to students. Cowell’s editorship supplies unity and 
coherence to the volume; his fellow composers con- 
tribute plenty of emphasis. $3.00 postpaid. 





Yellowstone National Park 


By Hiram M. CHITTENDEN 


General Chittenden built several hundred miles of 
roads in Yellowstone. He also wrote the finest work 
on the Yellowstone yet to appear. His book has now 
been revised by National Park Service officers, reset, 
newly illustrated, and published in a handsome new 
edition. 


The work covers the history of the Yellowstone 
from the earliest days, and provides a description of 
the region that is remarkable both for its complete- 
ness and for its vivid quality. General Chittenden 
knew and loved this country, and he has contrived to 
impart that knowledge and affection in full measure 
to his readers. $3.00. 
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The Birth of the Accrediting Agency 


[EDITORIAL] 


More than three decades ago a 
group of learned men met in a 
hotel room in Chicago. Someone 
asked what are the characteristics 
of a good college. One said it must 
have seven departments; another, 
it must require fifteen units of 
high-school work for entrance; still 
another, its classes must not ex- 
ceed thirty in size, and the teacher 
should not handle more than six- 
teen hours of work during each 
week. Thus, from the empirical 
observations of these men was born 
into the American educational sys- 
tem its conventional accrediting 
agency, a by-product of which has 
been that truncated college called 
the high school. Its tpse dizit has 
contributed much toward the de- 
velopment of better physical equip- 
ment and toward the evolution of 
higher standards in faculty train- 
ing, but there is grave question as 
to whether the price paid in the 
destruction of individual initiative 
may not have been too dear. 

The demand for an answer to this 
question is becoming so insistent 
that the accrediting agency must 
disappear or give evidence of 
growth. Every standard is being 
called into question and must pro- 
duce scientific data to justify its 
continuance. The college must re- 


define its objectives. It must either 
pass over into the graduate division 
of the university, or it must reas- 
sume responsibility for those sub- 
jects that during the past one hun- 
dred years it has thrust down into 
the high school. In other words, it 
must either find its place in the 
field of higher and _ professional 
education, or it must identify itself 
with the problems of general and 
cultural education. 

Accrediting agencies which have 
been at best merely substitutes for 
college entrance boards are more 
and more assuming the role of 
critics. They are saying to colleges, 
“Justify your entrance require- 
ments.” They are saying to the 
high schools, “Use your own initia- 
tive and justify the result of your 
experimentation.” They tend more 
and more to give the local high- 
school unit the utmost freedom in 
adjusting its program to the needs 
of the students and to safeguard 
the advantages of higher education 
to those best fitted to profit there- 
from. 

All power to the new accrediting 
agency in its efforts to establish 
principles for the guidance of insti- 
tutions toward better educational 
practices. 

JAMES M. Woop 
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Junior Colleges in New England—a Contrast 


GUY M. WINSLOW* 


During the past thirty years a 
great development of junior colleges 
has taken place in our Western and 
Southern states. California, with an 
area of 158,297 square miles under 
one government and with laws gen- 
erally helpful, has been a relative 
paradise for this new unit in the 
educational system. The population 
of the state has increased from 
92,597 in 1850 to 5,697,251 in 1930, 
largely from the steady stream of 
tourist visitors, many of whom have 
become permanent residents. Its 
great wealth in natural resources, 
including oil and minerals, specially 
taxed for the support of education, 
and its comparative freedom from 
the obstructive influence of tradi- 
tions and the vested interests of 
many old, endowed institutions 
have favored the movement. There 
are now in California, as reported 
by Eells in his extremely valuable 
book, The Junior College, eighteen 
senior colleges and fifty junior col- 
leges, with a prospect that twenty- 
five more junior colleges may be 
established to meet the present or 
near future needs of the state. 

Conditions in New England are 
in striking contrast. This section is 
three hundred years old, with a 
population of 8,166,341 and a total 
area of only 66,424 square miles 
divided into six states with six 
legislatures, which have up to the 
present given very little encourage- 


* President, Lasell Junior College, Au- 
burndale, Massachusetts. 


ment to junior colleges. There is 
no oil and, except for granite and 
marble, but little mineral wealth in 
New England. The virgin timber 
has been cut and supplies of lumber 
now come largely from the Pacific 
Coast. Fifty senior colleges, includ- 
ing degree-granting normal colleges, 
endowed with more than three hun- 
dred millions of productive funds, 
some of them at present lacking 
students, feel no enthusiasm over 
sharing available high-school grad- 
uates with “this. glorified high 
school which calls itself a college.” 
Yet in New England the junior col- 
lege is not really new but an old 
institution of sporadic occurrence, 
slightly more standardized and pro- 
vided with a new name. 

There is no regional accrediting 
body in New England. In lieu of 
that the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in 1929 created institutional mem- 
bership for junior colleges. Brad- 
ford, Lasell, and Connecticut have 
been admitted, and without doubt 
the list will gradually increase. 

The six states differ widely 
among themselves. Colby Junior 
College, in New Hampshire, with no 
definite permissive legislation, has 
the approval of the Board of Edu- 
cation, not only in all ordinary ac- 
tivities as a junior college but even 
in granting the Associate in Arts 
degree to its graduates. In Massa- 
chusetts, a law of 1919 directed pri- 
marily against spurious senior col- 
leges makes it necessary for each 
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Junior Colleges in New England— a Contrast 


junior college to obtain § special 
legislation before it can legally use 
the name “college” in any way 
whatever. Here, too, the Associate 
in Arts degree has been used by 
some senior colleges as a terminal 
placebo for students who have com- 
pleted evening or extension courses 
of three or four years. It is hardly 
to be expected that these institu- 
tions will lend their support to any 
petition of junior colleges for au- 
thority to grant this degree at the 
end of two years of work. No fi- 
nancial support from the state is 
given to junior colleges in New 
England except for a small amount, 
not over twenty dollars per student, 
in the state of Maine. 

This year for the first time there 
is no New England state without a 
junior college. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island have 
one each; Maine has three, Con- 
necticut five, and Massachusetts 
ten. Two are for men, six are Co- 
educational, and thirteen are for 
women. All but three of them date 
the year of their organization as 
junior colleges from 1920 to 1932. 
Springfield Junior College was or- 
ganized in 1917, Miss_ Porter’s 
School was established in 1843, and 
assigns no date other than this for 
organizing as a junior college. La- 
sell also is unable to find any date 
since it was founded in 1851 when 
it was not essentially a junior col- 
lege. 

All the junior colleges of New 
England, except Springfield, are pri- 
vate institutions. In view of the 
great success and popularity of the 
municipal and district junior col- 
leges of the West, this contrasting 
condition in New England is strik- 
ing. Principal William C. Hill, of 
the Central High School in Spring- 
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field, anticipating most of his col- 
leagues in New England in his ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of the 
junior college, established a year of 
graduate work of college grade in 
1917, hoping that the one year 
would shortly increase to two, and 
that a curriculum of moderate 
breadth would soon expand to more 
generous proportions. This work, 
offered to both men and women, 
was financed under the regular 
high-school budget and no tuition 
was charged to Springfield students. 
Instead of the expected result, the 
number of students enrolling for 
the course has not largely increased, 
being forty-four this year. Need for 
financial retrenchment has now 
made it necessary to charge a tui- 
tion of $190, and the curriculum 
has been narrowed rather than 
broadened. With the acute finan- 
cial problems of municipal gov- 
ernments at present increasing in 
severity and the length of the con- 
tinuation of this condition still un- 
known, it is reasonable to expect 
that a considerable number of years 
will pass before any marked prog- 
ress in the way of establishing pub- 
lic junior colleges is made in New 
England. 

The twenty private junior col- 
leges listed are of so many different 
types as to make it difficult to speak 
of them in general terms. In origin, 
age, history, organization, curricu- 
lum, price, and social group chiefly 
served, they differ widely. The 
older colleges were largely formed 
aS upward extensions of prepara- 
tory schools established long ago. 
For example, Bradford Academy 
was founded as a school in 1803, 
but “It was in 1902 .... that a 
course of study definitely designed 
for high-school graduates was dif- 
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ferentiated from the older ‘general 
course’ and from the strictly col- 
lege preparatory course.” In con- 
trast to this, Nichols, which is one 
of the two colleges for men, and 
Connecticut are organized definitely 
for two years of collegiate work. 
Except for Burdett, which isa large, 
old business college with headquar- 
ters in Boston and a branch in Lynn 
and which reports five hundred 
junior college students, all New 


England junior colleges are small,’ 


no one of them having in this de- 
pression period as many as two 
hundred and fifty collegiate stu- 
dents. The total enrollment of all 
the twenty-one colleges is probably 
less than two thousand college stu- 
dents. 

As illustrations of two widely dif- 
ferent types of junior college, brief 
reference may be made to Connecti- 
cut and Ricker. The Junior College 
of Connecticut was established in 
the city of Bridgeport under the 
leadership of President E. E. Cort- 
right, in 1927, for non-resident stu- 
dents. In some ways it is the most 
clear-cut, uncomplicated, and un- 
questionable junior college in New 
England. It was organized as a new 
co-educational school, offering only 
two years of collegiate work, and 
was chartered by the state as a jun- 
ior college. In the charge of a man 
thoroughly trained in education and 
with long experience in teaching 
and administrative positions, this 
school is meeting with deserved 
success, and its president, as the 
president of the New England Jun- 
ior College Council, and as the rep- 
resentative of the junior colleges on 
the Committee on Institutions of 
Higher Education in the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, is rendering 
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highly valuable service to _ both 
junior and senior colleges of New 
England. 

Ricker at Houlton, Maine, is e¢o- 
educational, under Baptist control, 
and affiliated with Colby College, 
It offers but one year of collegiate 
work following a four-year college 
preparatory course. Chartered as 
Houlton Academy in 1847 and re- 
named Ricker Classical Institute in 
1872, it began junior college work 
in 1926. Located in the northeast- 
ern part of Maine, nearly one hun- 
dred miles from any other institu- 
tion offering collegiate work, Ricker 
has a large field all its own. With 
a long, creditable record as a pre- 
paratory school, a_ good _ plant 
erected in part from generous gifts, 
a large part of Aroostook County, 
normally the most prosperous agri- 
cultural section in New England, as 
its natural territory for students, 
and a competent and progressive 
management, this school seems to 
have very favorable conditions for 
doing well what it is undertaking. 

On the basis of institutional age 
the thirteen junior colleges for 
women may be divided into three 
groups, with date of founding: five 
old schools, Bradford (1803), West- 
brook (1831), Colby (1837), Porter 
(1843), and Lasell (1851); six of 
intermediate age, Howard (1875), 
Rogers (1892), Mt. Ida (1902), 
Marot (1905), Pine Manor (1911) 
(Dana Hall, 1881), and Nasson 
(1912); two very young schools, 
Edgewood Park (1932) and Mount 
St. Joseph (1932). Much of interest 
might be written of these schools if 
space permitted. The histories of 
the older group are alive with the 
story of the culminating battles of 
the century-long struggle of women 
for higher education. 
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Junior Colleges in New England— a Contrast 


Harvard was established in 1636, 
Yale in 1701, and during the next 
one hundred twenty years in order: 
Brown, Dartmouth, the University 
of Vermont, Williams, Bowdoin, 
Middlebury, Norwich, Colby, and 
Amherst. These eleven colleges, 
with Columbia just over the border 
from Connecticut, were available 
for the young men of New England. 
The situation with the young 
women, however, was quite differ- 
ent. In the earlier days even the 
public schools were not open to 
girls on equal terms. There were 
no opportunities for higher educa- 
tion for women, and any sugges- 
tion that these should be provided 
was met with much opposition; the 
supposed “weakness of the female 
mind” made such training consid- 
ered a useless waste. Gradually, 
however, there developed in the 
minds of the women and many 
thoughtful men a profound convic- 
tion that women should have the 
privileges of higher education. Un- 
der the leadership of Emma Wil- 
lard, Mary Lyon, and many others 
of like mind, the campaign became 
a veritable crusade. Academies, 
seminaries, and schools for young 
women were organized and financed 
by private funds for two main pur- 
poses: first, to give women the 
higher education which they de- 
manded as their right; second, to 
provide a supply of properly edu- 
cated women for the public schools. 

Under the pressure of early laws 
requiring every town to provide ele- 
mentary education for its children, 
the public schools grew rapidly and 
the need for teachers likewise. The 
report of the school committee for 
the town of Newton, Massachusetts, 
for 1839-40, as given in F. S. Smith’s 
History of Newton, contains the fol- 
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lowing, “There were ten female 
teachers in the summer; in the win- 
ter nine male and two female teach- 
ers. Average monthly wages of 
male teachers, including board, 
$34.88; average board, $10.44; av- 
erage monthly wages of female 
teachers, including board, $14.50; 
average board per month, $6.55.” 
That was a clinching argument for 
the thrifty New England town 
fathers. Regardless of any lack 
which might be found in their men- 
tal capacities, the women might 
very well be taught enough to serve 
as public school teachers in view of 
the evident cash savings. 

The men and women who were 
promoting these schools for young 
women were familiar with the col- 
leges for men by which they were 
surrounded. They were intent upon 
real higher education for women, 
as their emphatic statements re- 
peatedly show. In face of serious 
obstacles of tradition and finance 
it was not possible for them at once 
to establish colleges on a par with 
those for men, but among many 
schools organized between 1800 and 
1870 were a number which either 
at their founding or soon after were 
junior colleges. Miss Porter’s School, 
Lasell Junior College, and Howard 
Seminary are representatives of 
this group. 

Miss Sarah Porter was a sister of 
President Porter of Yale. It is fair 
to suppose that when in 1843 she 
opened her school for girls at Far- 
mington, Connecticut, she was to 
some degree at least influenced by 
the work being done in the college 
presided over by her brother. She 
continued as the administrative 
head of the school until her death 
in 1900, with a remarkable record. 
In answer to a recent letter Princi- 
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pal Robert Porter Keep says, “Your 
supposition that this school was es- 
sentially a junior college long be- 
fore the name came to be used is, 
I believe, correct. We have, unfor- 
tunately, no records of curricula, 
etc., during the early years. Many 
of the pupils at the time of the Civil 
War, however, were 19, 20, and even 
21 years old. They were, I know, 
reading Livy, Tacitus, and Horace. 
They studied Logic and Ethics as 
well as ‘Moral Philosophy.’ And in 
the late ’80’s and the ’90’s, John 
Fiske came for many years and had 
regular groups of the girls under 
him in formal classes. Just what 
he did with them I do not know, 
but I venture to say that it was not 
‘high-school work.’ ” 

In 1850 Edward Lasell was pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Williams 
College and at the same time was 
serving as part-time instructor or 
lecturer at Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. He decided to establish 
a school for young women to be 
located in Auburndale in the west- 
ern part of the town of Newton, 
Massachusetts. A charter was ob- 
tained from the General Court and 
“Lasell Female Seminary” was 
opened in the fall of 1851. No rec- 
ord of the first year is available, 
but for the second and all later years 
catalogues are at hand. During the 
second year, 1852-53, one hundred 
twenty-five students were enrolled 
from twelve states and Canada, and 
their instruction was provided by 
six men and two women. While 
the curriculum alone tells very 
incompletely the character of the 
work given, a comparison of the 
courses offered in the colleges of 
the day and those given at Lasell 
indicate rather clearly that the last 
two years of work offered were 
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largely of collegiate grade. If space 
permitted, an arrangement in par. 
allel columns of the curriculum of 
this school for young women and 
the curriculum offered by Dart- 
mouth College for the year 1856-57 
would be given. In brief, Trigonom- 
etry, Conic Sections, Paley’s Natu- 
ral Theology, Astronomy, Evidences 
of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, 
and Whateley’s Logic are regarded 
as college subjects. The college ex- 
perience and associations of the 
founder, the number and character 
of the instructors, and the distribu- 
tion of courses among them, along 
with many reports from students of 
those early days made personally to 
the writer, add further convincing 
evidence that even in its first decade 
Lasell was a junior college. 

The known record of Lasell grad- 
uates who have received two full 
years of credit from senior colleges 
dates back to 1888. 

In the same line Cortright?! re- 
ports, “Howard Seminary, in stat- 
ing its program in the Catalogue of 
1885, closes with the following: 
‘Students at graduation will be pre- 
pared to enter the junior class of 
the best colleges.’ ” 

Will the experience of the West 
with public junior colleges be re- 
peated in New England when busi- 
ness again becomes normal? Will 
the private junior colleges strength- 
en themselves educationally and 
with adequate endowment to en- 
able them to hold the field as the 
New England senior colleges have 
done? Only time can answer. Of 
one thing we may be sure: even in 
New England many changes will 
occur. 


1E. E. Cortright, “Junior College De- 
velopment in New England,” School and 
Society (September 10, 1932), XXVI, 325-27. 
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Student Opinion on Adult Education 


DAVID R. METZLER* 


What is the adult student’s opin- 
ion of the value he or she derives 
from junior college extra-hour and 
extension classes? What, after all, 
is the motive which impels the ma- 
ture man or woman to seek books, 
classes, and teachers? And who are 
these who break from the routine 
of adult life and venture again into 
the way of academic learning? If 
we could but answer these and sim- 
ilar questions, junior college in- 
structors and administrators might 
more clearly evaluate the contri- 
bution which they are making, 
through these extension courses, to 
the adult life of the community. 
Such information should be of even 
greater value in the formulation of 
an adult education program in 
which the junior college will serve 
not only as the guide of youth but 
also as the counselor of maturity. 
Information which might help to 
answer such questions as the fore- 
going was sought in a questionnaire 
study made by the writer in con- 
nection with a survey of adult edu- 
cation in the junior college. 


*Instructor, Fresno Evening High 
School, Fresno, California. 


1 The data for this study were procured 
from 239 questionnaires, of which 102 
were returned from students in the for- 
eign language and domestic arts classes 
of the Pasadena Junior College, where the 
questionnaires were filled out in class; 
138 were returns from 400 questionnaires 
mailed to students in the Sacramento Jun- 
ior College domestic arts, foreign lan- 
guage, English literature, music, social 
Science, and psychology classes; and 43 
were returns from 100 questionnaires 


Of the 239 persons included in 
the study, 30 were men and 209 
were women. One hundred and 
thirty-seven, or 66 per cent, of the 
women were married and of these 
104, or 73 per cent, had children. 

Approximately one-half of the 
228 persons who indicated their 
occupation were housewives. The 
largest number of these came from 
the social hygiene classes in San 
Mateo and the afternoon home arts 
classes in Pasadena. Almost 50 per 
cent of the students in the Sacra- 
mento classes were teachers. Most 
of the remaining 25 per cent of the 
group were engaged in business or 
in professions other than teaching. 

That the junior college was meet- 
ing some of the educational needs 
of a considerable number of adults 
without previous collegiate training 
was indicated by the replies of 216 
students to the question, “Of what 
schools are you a graduate?” The 
last school from which 15 per cent 
had graduated was grammar school 
while 42 per cent had graduated 
from the high school. The remain- 
ing 43 per cent was almost equally 
divided between the graduates of 
the normal school and those of the 
university. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF AGES 


The age distribution, and in par- 
ticular the age distribution by sub- 


mailed to members of the psychology and 
social hygiene classes of the San Mateo 
Junior College. Of the 625 questionnaires 
sent out 283 were returned and 239 were 
used. 
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jects in which enrolled, is of spe- 
cial interest. The median age of the 
entire group, as indicated in Table 
I, was 36.2 years. The median age 
for those who were taking art 
courses was 30.0; household arts, 
36.5; parent education, 36.1; so- 
cial science, 39.0; and foreign lan- 
guages, 42.0. The median fell 
within the modal group or the 
group next to it in every case ex- 
cept foreign language, where there 
was a wide and very even distribu- 
tion from the ages of 22 to over 61, 
with the largest number in the 
group of ages 46 to 49. In the 
parent education and psychology 
classes there was a high degree of 
concentration in the interval 34 to 
o/. 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN AGES OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
JUNICR COLLEGE ExTRA-HouR 


CLASSES 
Median Age 
DN ckiccdieSaddadandckeensnbeunaee 30.0 
Commerce and business.......... 35.0 
English and literature............ 35.2 
EE ee eer 
Psychology and parent education... 36.1 
PUD GUN oon cccccenscccnen Gee 
re 39.0 
POPCIGN TAMBUAMES 2... ccc cccccccces 42.0 
Ce 4004 e NW oe 44s4 bRSS He EReeEe 36.2 


It will be noted that the median 
age of even the youngest group is 
30 years. In the entire group of 213 
persons who gave their ages there 
were only 24 who were under 26. 
The median ages of those groups 
who were studying commerce and 
business, English and _ literature, 
science, psychology and parent edu- 
cation, and household arts all fell 
within the interval of 35 to 37 
years. This would seem to be in 
harmony with the findings of Wil- 
fred B. Shaw in his study on Alum- 
ni and Adult Education, which in- 
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dicated that it is the alumnus jp 
whom a new orientation in thinking 
takes place five or ten years after 
graduation who is interested in 
adult education. 


REASONS FOR ENROLLMENT 


In answer to the question, “Why 
did you attend this junior college 
course?” 70, or approximately 30 
per cent, indicated that they had 
been motivated by the desire for vo- 
cational advancement; 84, or 35 per 
cent, indicated that their motive 
was cultural; while 33, or 14 per 
cent, said their motives were both 
cultural and vocational; and 23, or 
11 per cent, all of whom were in 
psychology or parent education 
classes, stated that their interest 
was in the “practical value.” This 
group could properly be classified 
with those who were interested in 
vocational advancement. There 
were only nine persons who gave 
“recreation” as their motive and 
eleven who stated that they were 
attending these courses for credit. 
Apparently between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the students were attending 
these classes for the purpose of vo- 
cational advancement. 

The majority of the students en- 
rolled in art, commerce, household 
arts, science, and music were inter- 
ested in vocational advancement 
while the majority of those enrolled 
in English and literature and for- 
eign language classes gave their mo- 
tive as “culture.” In social science, 
and psychology and parent educa- 
tion classes the motives were almost 
equally divided between vocational 
advancement and “culture.” The 
parents in San Mateo who attended 
psychology and_ social hygiene 
courses for child training, and the 
large percentage of teachers in Sac- 














student Opinion on Adult Education 


ramento who were concerned with 
credit courses may have given un- 
due weight to the vocational motive. 

In order to determine the stu- 
dents’ interest in certain cultural 
subjects they were asked: ““Would 
you be interested in any of the fol- 
lowing courses if they were to be 
offered?” Table II is a summary of 
the replies of the 80 per cent of 


TABLE If 


STUDENTS’ INTEREST IN SUGGESTED 
ADDITIONAL COURSES 


(195 Students) 


Per- 

cent- 
Men Women Total age of 

Total 
Psychology ..........- 12 86 98 50.2 
Modern literature .... 2 81 83 42.5 
Social problems...... 8 63 71 36.4 
Current history ...... 7 60 67 34.3 
International relations 6 49 55 28.2 
Economic problems ..11 40 51 26.1 
BOOMER ccccccccccnces 2 42 44 22.5 
Landscape gardening. 2 40 42 21.5 
Amateur astronomy... 5 24 29 14.8 
Money and banking... 7 21 28 14.3 
PE ocak neeesen 0 25 25 12.8 
ED iccakanesdss 0 12 12 6.1 


the students who indicated an in- 
terest in one or more of these sub- 
jects. It will be noted that psychol- 
ogy is the first choice of both men 
and women, with a total of 50 per 
cent indicating their interest in this 
subject if it were to be offered by 
the junior college. This is signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that fewer 
than 25 per cent of the students 
were enrolled in any kind of psy- 
chology or parent education classes. 
Among the women literature stands 
second, although fewer than 10 per 
cent were enrolled in either English 
or literature classes. The strong in- 
terest in literature indicated by the 
women is in line with numerous 
studies in library reading. Between 
28 and 36 per cent of the men and 
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women were interested in at least 
one of the following courses: social 
problems, current history, and in- 
ternational relations; while fewer 
than 6 per cent were enrolled in any 
social science course. 

The fact that between 25 and 50 
per cent of these adult students in- 
dicated that they would be inter- 
ested in psychology, literature, and 
certain social science courses, if 
they were to be offered by the jun- 
ior college, would seem to indicate 
that these men and women want 
instruction which will help them to 
understand themselves and their 
associates, and which will give them 
some insight into their social en- 
vironment. 


WHAT WAS OF GREATEST VALUE? 


That which these adults were 
seeking in their desire for addi- 
tional courses is more clearly re- 
vealed in their answers to the ques- 
tion, ““What do you find to be the 
greatest value to you of such junior 
college courses as these?’ 

There were 32 persons who 
stressed the vocational value of 
these classes. Among these were 
mothers who reported such values 
as “helpful in training children,” 
“keeping up with children,” “help 
understand new and better ways of 
living,” “more interesting mother,” 
and “‘happier home life.” 

There were 20 persons who 
stressed educational opportunity. 
Of these, twelve indicated that they 
believed that the chief value was 
college credit, while the remainder 
of this group said that it gave them 
“an opportunity to get education 
denied earlier in life,” “an oppor- 
tunity to make up deficiencies in 
education,” or “an opportunity to 
get an education while working.” 
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There were 87 replies which in- 
dicated that the students believed 
that the values they derived were 
largely “cultural.” Of these, 20, or 
almost one-fourth, emphasized the 
“mental discipline” value in such 
statements as these: “keeps the 
mind alert,” “keeps a_ receptive 
mind,” “a mental stimulus,” “avoid 
atrophy,” and the like. Approxi- 
mately twice that number stressed 
the fact that these courses helped 
them “to keep abreast of the 
times”; that through them they 
gained “new ideas,” ‘“‘a widening 
of knowledge,” “widening of inter- 
ests,” and “an appreciation of val- 
ues.”” A smaller group believed that 
the greatest value to them was the 
“inspiration received from instruc- 
tion,” “inspiration to higher self,” 
and a “better outlook on life.”” There 
were ten persons who pointed out 
that these courses had given them 
an opportunity “to make progress 
in otherwise wasted time”; that 
they ‘filled a need in the lives of 
those who had always been stu- 
dents”; that they “satisfied the de- 
sire for achievement”; that they 
“satisfied artistic inclinations and 
longings”; that they gave an oppor- 
tunity for “self-expression.” 

There were fourteen persons who 
indicated certain incidental values 
such as “keeps out of domestic rut,” 
“prevents monotony of housekeep- 
ing,’ “get away from routine,” 
“gives outside interests,” “opportu- 
nity to meet with other people,” 
“interchange of ideas,” “better un- 
derstanding of neighbors,” and sim- 
ilar expressions, which seemed to 
indicate that to these people an im- 
portant value resulted by the re- 
moval from the routine of the home 
and the opportunity to meet with 
other people. 


CONCLUSION 


What conclusions may safely he 
drawn from a study in which a ma. 
jority of the adult students who 
were attending these junior College 
after-hour and extension classes 
stated that they were doing so for 
vocational reasons and at the same 
time indicated that the values which 
they derived were largely “cultura]” 
in nature? When in addition 80 per 
cent of them indicated that they 
would be interested in certain 
strictly “cultural” subjects if they 
were to be offered by the junior c¢ol- 
lege? Even if liberal allowances are 
made for misinterpretation of terms 
and the inadequacies of the ques- 
tionnaire method, it is apparent that 
the majority of these students had 
uppermost in their minds certain 
cultural considerations. They were 
concerned with the fuller develop- 
ment of their intellectual powers, 
with the broadening of their knowl- 
edge, and the understanding of the 
forces shaping their community 
and national life. If the interests 
of adults can be taken as a working 
basis for an adult education pro- 
gram it would seem that these 
facts point quite clearly to the need 
for more cultural courses along the 
line of those suggested above. 

With a wider range of subjects 
adapted to the maturing interests 
of adults, instructors who work 
with their students in the common 
enterprise of meeting some of the 
great problems of life, and a pub- 
licity program which would induce 
more adults to break the bonds of 
routine, the junior college should 
take its place as a dominant force 
in the cultural life of the commu- 
nity. 
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Crane Junior College: Bulk or Quality? 


J. LEONARD HANCOCK* 


If an English educator walked 
into the gigantic beehive that is 
Crane College, his first impression 
would be of size only. And if we 
promptly told him, “Yes, we run 
between 3,200 and 3,500 — biggest 
junior college in the world except, 
perhaps, Los Angeles,” could he be 
blamed for thinking us “typically 
American”? Our immediate busi- 
ness is to show him that this is not 
another case of mass production, of 
blatant pride in our bigness. We 
voice at once a wiser boast, and, 
before we lead him to our laborato- 
ries or clinic or classrooms, we give 
him in one form or another the fol- 
lowing statement. 

Even when, with many short-pro- 
gram students, we have over 3,400 
enrolled, we regard each one of 
them not as a card in a file or a 
unit of production but as a human 
being in need of personal service 
and capable of great personal de- 
velopment. Our boast is this: no 
student in need of help, advice, or 
discipline has to wait more than 


*Dean, Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. This is tenth in the series of 
articles on representative junior colleges. 
In each article the administrative head of 
the institution has been asked to answer 
in his own way the problem: “An English- 
speaking educator from abroad knows 
nothing of the junior college but is anx- 
ious to learn as much of it as possible, in 
its various aspects, during a visit to the 
United States. Your institution has been 
suggested as a representative one for him 
to visit. Please state the features of great- 
est significance that you think he should 
observe in his visit to your college.” 


twenty-four hours for skilled treat- 
ment of his case. He is given a 
thoughtful hearing; and he is dealt 
with as a human being in trouble 
rather than as a faulty unit in a 
machine. 

How can we do this with such 
numbers in a crowded school build- 
ing? The agencies, aside from the 
individual teachers, are five asso- 
ciate deans, one for each school; a 
dean of men, a dean of women, and 
a personnel director. The schools 
referred to are divisions of students, 
not of faculty: literature and arts, 
commerce and administration, pre- 
medical, pre-legal, and engineering. 
All of the deans have been chosen 
because of their experience and 
ability in advising students. The 
personnel director is trained spe- 
cifically for this type of work, and 
is lucky enough, because of the de- 
pression, to have two clerks also 
well trained. Each of these eight 
staff members teaches part time. 
What clerical help they have is pro- 
vided for by a morsel of the five- 
dollar student activity fee, of which 
we Shall speak later. 

An entering student is made to 
feel at home his first week by up- 
perclassmen under the direction of 
the deans of men and women. Early 
in the semester he has an unhurried 
conference in the personnel office, 
where he talks of how he has spent 
his time the last few years; and 
from those objective facts there 
emerges, for him and for his rec- 
ord, a clear picture of what he is 
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and may be. With cases diverging 
far from the normal the personnel 
director herself deals, encouraging 
the student to analyze his problem 
and direct himself toward a solu- 
tion. Socially maladjusted cases 
are frequently given social respon- 
sibility under the direction of the 
dean of women or of men. If grades 
look bad at mid-semester—or be- 
fore—the student has a talk with 
his dean and strikes a sort of bar- 
gain, a mild sort of probation. 

Does all this sound familiar and 
commonplace? Remember that in 
a crowded college of over three 
thousand students, we _ actually 
make these contacts. We are de- 
scribing not an ideal, but an actu- 
ality, achieved by unceasing, gen- 
erously given, overtime service by 
men and women who care about 
these boys and girls. 

The quality of this administrative 
group also explains, perhaps, the 
success of our “Cabinet.” It is 
composed of the dean and acting 
president, the five associate deans, 
the deans of men and women, the 
registrar, and the personnel direc- 
tor. Almost every week this group 
assembles informally, over coffee 
and cookies, to discuss administra- 
tive problems and questions of col- 
lege policy. Its members represent 
varied viewpoints and argue vigor- 
ously; but its decisions have never 
so far been overruled by the dean. 

The same democracy and free- 
dom of discussion is found in the 
departmental groups, which range 
in size from four to thirty-four. 
Each elects annually a chairman, 
who is released from some hours 
of teaching. He is not a supervisor 
of teaching, but is vested with con- 
siderable authority and influence. 
He prepares the department budget 


and tentative programs of classes. 
arranges for substitutes for absent 
teachers; leads discussions of al] 
departmental problems or projects. 
Out of the frequent departmental] 
discussions arise an ever-renewed 
freshness of attack on the subject 
and changes for the better jp 
method and content. 

Some of these recent changes and 
additions indicate what we are try. 
ing to do for the student. They in. 
clude survey courses in chemistry 
and physics, especially intended for 
those who do not expect to go on; 
two courses in English literature, 
alternative to the survey courses, 
designed to stir the curiosity and 
develop the taste of the student who 
is “not interested in literature”; ac. 
counting and the freshman orien- 
tation course developed as labora- 
tory subjects; mathematics offered 
in the traditional form, in the new- 
er combined form, and also as sci- 
ence mathematics and mathematics 
preparatory to finance; and a real 
course in sanitation and hygiene, 
not confined to lectures only. 


We want our visiting friend to | 


stop at the bursar’s desk. Two 
years ago we established, in our 
tuition-free school, a student ac- 
tivity fee of five dollars per semes- 
ter. In preparation for this we had 
drawn up a budget as scientifically 
as possible, and had made frank 
and full explanation to the students 
through the weekly paper and the 
organizations. The budget amounts 
are published in mimeographed 
form each semester; a statement is 
prepared at the first of each month 
so that he who runs may read; and 
the books are open for any author- 
ized person to see at any time. This 
is true also of all funds held in 
trust, whether breakage fees, labo- 
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ratory fees, or the funds of clubs, 
organizations, or classes. 

With that modest five dollars, 
miracles are worked. One dollar is 
held in trust for the graduation ex- 
penses of each class; and, thanks to 
those who drop out, each graduate 
gets all his expenses paid, even to 
class-night banquet and the annual 
Collegian. One dollar goes to the 
library, and makes us almost self- 
respecting there. Ninety cents pays 
for the weekly and monthly publi- 
cations. Another ninety supports 
the athletic association and gives 
admission to all home games. The 
rest is divided thus: registration, 
including printing and clerical help, 
30 cents; personnel, including tests 
and clerical help, 25 cents; deans 
(of the five schools, of men, of 
women, for clerical help, etc.), 30 
cents; mimeograph service, 20 
cents; contingent fund, 7 cents; 
music, debate, and oratory, 5 cents; 
and clinic, 3 cents. And each fund 
stays out of the red! 

And now, before we visit classes, 
let us remind you of the type of 
students you will find. There is 
probably no more cosmopolitan col- 
lege group in the country. Of 3,455 
last semester, 286 were foreign- 
born, 2,200 had foreign-born fa- 
thers, 2,056 had foreign-born moth- 
ers. They are more in earnest, and 
more alert to current events, than 
any other college group we have 
known. In spite of financial diffi- 
culties and sickness and outside 
work, with no campus or stadium 
to tempt them, they keep their at- 
tendance record well above 90 per 
cent. And how they do get into 
discussions in the classroom! 

One tale of what these young 
folks do, and we are through. Last 
July the combined pressure of 


bankers and “Citizens Committee” 
forced the Board of Education to 
further economies. Among those 
proposed was a tuition fee for stu- 
dents of Crane College. We of the 
administration not only saw this, 
with Superintendent Bogan, as un- 
democratic and unjust; we knew 
that not one in four of Crane stu- 
dents could pay the fee suggested, 
and we realized the chaos of shat- 
tered plans that would result, both 
for individuals and for the school, 
from such a change made on short 
notice. Our vigorous protests, how- 
ever, would have gone unregarded 
had not the students themselves 
formed a No-Tuition Committee 
which turned the tide of public sen- 
timent and official action. In spite 
of a few errors in judgment on their 
part, we have nothing but praise 
for the courage, initiative, and real 
unselfishness of these young people. 
They fought a good fight, and won. 
On the Wednesday before the open- 
ing of school, the Board of Educa- 
tion voted to maintain Crane Col- 
lege without tuition. 

It is worth noting here that these 
young leaders of student thought 
and action have gone farther. Real- 
izing that the pressure continues 
upon the Board of Education from 
powerful interests that wish higher 
and secondary education curtailed 
or eliminated as a public burden, 
they have organized students as a 
whole to carry a campaign of edu- 
cation to all Chicago citizens, to 
spread information in the form of 
startling and impressive facts, with 
the one purpose of rousing all Chi- 
cago to the need of public support 
for secondary and higher education. 
It is through such young people 
that democracy will ultimately find 
itself. 

















Shall We Divide the Junior College Library? 


COIT COOLIDGE* 


As the movement grows for sepa- 
rating junior colleges from high 
schools, librarians and principals 
become more and more involved 
with the difficult problem of what 
to do with the school library when 
the junior college leaves. Whenever 
a junior college moves off the high- 
school campus and sets itself up as 
a new institution, a serious library 
problem is immediately created. In 
its simplest terms the question 
raised by such a situation is: Shall 
there now be one library or two? 
Failure on the part of the principal 
or library committee to grasp all 
that is involved in a change of li- 
brary structure frequently results 
in the innocent promotion of essen- 
tially unworkable or under-financed 
schemes, with resultant waste and 
confusion. The following discus- 
sion comes at the end of a year and 
a half of experimenting with differ- 
ent library arrangements at Chaffey 
Junior College. What we have 
learned in that time may possibly 
be of interest to other junior col- 
leges meeting the same library 
problem. 

A common proposal is: Why not 
have a new library for the new jun- 
ior college—start with a small nu- 
cleus of books from the high-school 
library and then build, as funds 
permit, a good collection exactly 
suited to the junior college? The 
scheme sounds both lucid and logi- 


* Assistant Librarian, Chaffey Junior 
College Library, Ontario, California. 


cal, but is fraught with a variety of 
difficulties, none of which are insur- 
mountable but all of which need to 
be clearly understood before under- 
taking such a project. 

To begin with, one of the most 
vital parts of a school library is the 
most difficult to buy—that is, its 
collection of bound magazines. All 
manner of subject material not 
available in the books at our dis- 
posal is found there. The magazine 
file is the first port of call when the 
book collection fails. The files of 
each library are the result of a pa- 
tient accumulation by that library 
over a period of years; they are col- 
lected by an everlasting process of 
subscribing, saving, and binding. A 
good file cannot usually be dis- 
pensed with and cannot ordinarily 
be bought ready-made. Nearly every 
one who has a file uses it; dealers 
who handle back numbers are in- 
clined to charge heavily for them; 
and frequently what you want is 
not to be had at any price. It be- 
comes clear, then, that if we make 
a new library for the junior college, 
it will not have at its beginning a 
magazine file, and that for a period 
of five or ten years thereafter all the 
college students who want to con- 
sult the bound files for their papers 
and debaies will have to do so at 
the high school. 

Then again, there is raised the 
troublesome matter of whether or 
not one should duplicate the refer- 
ence books. If we have a new li- 
brary, many standard encyclope- 
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dias, dictionaries, yearbooks, and 
other expensive special works will 
have to be purchased for the college 
library or it will not be properly 
equipped. A good set of reference 
books is expensive. And somewhere 
along the road about this time there 
always occurs to the librarian a 
vision, a very pleasant vision, of the 
tempting economies and still more 
tempting expansions of reference 
service that could be effected if the 
same reference collection were used 
jointly by both high school and jun- 
ior college. 

Thirdly, we must consider the 
nature of the book stock already at 
hand. When the junior college was 
in the high school, the library was 
developed to serve both high school 
and college. If we are now going 
to have a new library for the col- 
lege, what about all the college 
books already held in the old one? 
This is perhaps the most serious 
question of all. The composition of 
the average of such book collections 
is something like that suggested in 
the accompanying diagram. 











Lower Overlapping Upper 
margin area margin 
Purely Books used Purely 

high by both college 
school 


If the line above represents the 
whole book collection, there is an 
upper margin of books suitable only 
for the college, and there is a lower 
margin suitable only for the high 
school. In between these two ex- 
tremes there is perhaps half the col- 
lection that is indispensable to both. 
To remove the upper portion only 
and transfer just that to the college 
library means that only a fraction 
of the college material is moved and 
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that from that time on every college 
instructor or student who uses the 
library has two places to look for 
his books. This is confusing in the 
extreme. When the bewildered en- 
quirer goes to either institution he 
runs at least a fifty-fifty chance of 
being told that what he wants is at 
the other one. This divided arrange- 
ment, besides being irrational, is 
distinctly irritating to all parties 
using it. The only way to avoid this 
unsatisfactory situation is to have 
recourse, in the new library, to 
duplication of books and magazines 
already held in the established li- 
brary. Any attempt to take for the 
college what is the college’s, leaving 
for the high school what is the high 
school’s, without duplicating in 
either place, is almost certainly 
foredoomed to failure, because so 
much of the established library was 
originally common property that 
now, for about half the collection, 
no reasonable man can distinguish 
which belongs to which. 

A collection of reading matter, 
such as a number of books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines brought to- 
gether in a room, does not, however, 
constitute a library. These things 
are only the materials out of which 
a library is made. They stand in the 
same relation to a library that 
bricks stand to a building. In the 
case of the building, no one doubts 
that it is more than the bricks in 
its walls. In the case of the books, 
it is much the same way; the thing 
that keeps a room full of thousands 
of them from being just a chaotic 
mass of so many pages of print, and 
converts the same into an active, 
vital, useful organization of knowl- 
edge within the school, is the highly 
developed and scientific system of 
arrangement and cataloguing which 
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makes it possible for the patron to 
get at just what he wants when he 
wants it. 

A library has a card catalogue 
which helps to bring order out of 
confusion. It is an essential item of 
equipment. But the remarkable effi- 
ciency of a good dictionary cata- 
logue, coupled with its ease of op- 
eration, has unfortunately misled a 
great many people into thinking it 
is intrinsically simple and relatively 
unimportant, whereas nothing is 
farther from the truth. Because an 
automobile is easy to drive it does 
not follow that it was equally easy 
to make. The cost of cataloguing 
a new book has been variously esti- 
mated at from fifty cents to a dollar 
and five cents a volume. 

That the junior college really at- 
tempting to do college work reaps 
great benefits by being separated as 
far as possible from high-school in- 
fluences is a proposition no one 
questions. The educational advan- 
tages that would undoubtedly ac- 
crue with the establishment of a 
strong separate library in and for 
the junior college are so many that 
they do not need to be elaborated 
here. The fact that the demand for 
a separate library is really so legiti- 
mate constitutes, perhaps, the great- 
est point of danger in these hard 
times. Because the advantages are 
so obvious and the need really is so 
great, there is a constant temptation 
on the part of boards of education 
to declare in favor of a separate li- 
brary without accurately measuring 
the obstacles or counting the cost. 
Granted that the need is genuine 
and great, so is the expense. 

It is not the practice of starting 
new libraries for new junior col- 
leges that is in question here, but 


the practice of starting a new li- 
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brary on a shoe string and then 
hoping that, like Topsy, it wi} 
grow. The money invested in such 
arrangements is frequently not spent 
to the best advantage, because these 
partial libraries are usually ineff- 
cient. There is every reason to de. 
sire separate libraries, but no reg- 
son to desire a separate library that 
does not function. A room that pro. 
fesses to be an entire junior college 
library but which cannot provide 
more than a fraction of the books a 
junior college needs is an aggrava- 
tion to the flesh. 

The actual cost of a new library 
will always vary from one institu- 
tion to another. Perhaps ten thou- 
sand dollars would be a reasonable 
estimate of the necessary expendi- 
tures for the first year in a new li- 
brary for a junior college with five 
hundred or more students. The 
Junior College Round Table of the 
American Library Association has 
prepared a scale of estimates which 
has already been published.' 

In actual practice, one of the most 
successful separate junior college 
libraries in southern California re- 
ports the following average expend- 
itures per student enrolled for the 
first three years of its existence. 
There were five thousand volumes 
in the library at the end of the third 


year. 
St SO oo ccnwnsdaseendes $ 4.90 
a reer a 32.89 
— 0 rer err 17.67 


Whether the junior college has 
a separate library or not it must 
have library service. A compromise 
scheme finally adopted at Chaffey 
Junior College as being most eco- 
nomical in the face of the depres- 
sion was to have one library for 


1See Junior College Journal (October 
1930), I, 47-48. 
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poth high school and junior college.? 
A reserved book reading-room was 
established at the junior college for 
the exclusive use of the college stu- 
dents. The books there were sup- 
plied to the junior college from the 
main library for as long a period as 
they might be in demand for re- 
quired reading. When they were no 
longer in demand there they were 
returned to the main library again. 
In this way the heavy routine part 
of the college library work was 
really taken care of at the college 
with all the advantages of a sepa- 
ration in libraries but without the 
attendant expense of a new book 
collection, catalogue, and so forth. 
Meanwhile, the existing library was 
kept intact (its most efficient form) 
and was then found to be well able 
to provide good reference service 
for both high school and college. If 
a college student was required by 
his professor to read two chapters 
of Dashiell’s Psychology before next 
Monday morning in addition to his 
text, he knew the book would be on 
reserve at the junior college and 
that he could read it there without 
going to the high school. But if his 
professor told him to go to the li- 
brary and learn all he could about 
the modern theories of instinct, he 
knew that what he wanted was in 
the main library, where he could 
consult at his leisure the whole 
book collection (barring what was 
on reserve), the subject catalogues, 
the periodical indexes, and the spe- 
cial encyclopedias, and where there 
would be available some trained 
library assistance if he got lost on 
the way. 


2At the time the junior college sepa- 
rated from the high school there existed a 
joint library in the high school of 22,000 
volumes. 


Under this plan, the main library 
was spared the upheaval of a com- 
plete revolution over night and 
some expense. The reserved book 
room at the junior college requires 
only a few shelves and a clerk to 
keep the room in order and hand 
out the books. There is practically 
no duplication and little, if any, 
confusion with regard to the loca- 
tion of books, it being clearly un- 
derstood on the campus that if a 
book is not on special reserve at the 
junior college, it can be had at the 
main library, and that all general 
reference work should be done there 
as formerly. 

We see then that any attempt to 
set up a permanent junior college 
library apart from the high-school 
library will inevitably result in 
heavy expenditures for books, ref- 
erence sets, and bound periodicals. 
A separate library is, without ques- 
tion, a highly desirable asset for 
any junior college that can afford 
it. That a school, having a new li- 
brary, should be financially able to 
provide plenty of books, bound 
periodicals, catalogues, and other 
necessary equipment, practically 
goes without saying. But where, 
with reduced budgets, extreme econ- 
omy is an item; where, with dimin- 
ishing incomes, the necessary funds 
for a whole new library cannot pos- 
sibly be raised; the problem then is 
not how to divide up the library but 
how to get the most service out of 
it. In any school where the exist- 
ing library must continue to serve 
in some .way both the high school 
and the junior college, a unified 
library will probably give more 
and better service per dollar in- 
vested than a divided library. A di- 
vided library, like a divided baby, 
is not always very useful. 




















Co-operation with Junior Colleges in Kansas 


M. A. DURLAND* 


In only ten states in 1930-31 were 
there more students enrolled in jun- 
ior colleges than in Kansas. In only 
four of these was there a larger 
number of junior college students 
per thousand of population than in 
Kansas. At that time 2,079 students 
were enrolled in ten Kansas public 
junior colleges and 296 students in 
seven private junior colleges, a to- 
tal of 2,375. For the year 1931-32 
this number had increased to 3,503, 
and for the present school year will 
probably approach 4,300. These 
statistics are given merely to show 
that the junior colleges are not only 
a well-established and growing ele- 
ment in the higher educational sys- 
tem of Kansas but also are rela- 
tively more important in Kansas 
than in most of the other states. 

Recognizing this trend in higher 
education, particularly as a local 
condition, President F. D. Farrell, 
of the Kansas State College, ap- 
pointed, in 1927, a permanent in- 
stitutional committee on “Relations 
with Junior Colleges.” This com- 
mittee is composed of representa- 
tives of all divisions of the college. 
According to the letter appointing 
this committee, its duties were to 
be “(1) to see that junior colleges 
of the state were kept informed re- 
garding the educational opportuni- 
ties at Kansas State College for stu- 


* Assistant Dean of Engineering and 
Secretary of the Committee on Relations 
with the Junior Colleges, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


dents who have completed one or 
more semesters of work at junior 
colleges, and (2) to suggest any 
practicable changes in the curricula 
or in the advanced credit practices 
at Kansas State College that may 
be expected to facilitate the prog- 
ress of students who present credits 
here from junior colleges.” 


PLANS OF CO-OPERATION 


The committee immediately 
adopted a policy of aggressive co- 
operation with the junior colleges 
and began a thorough investigation 
of problems which appeared to be 
indicated in its instructions. The 
most pressing need seemed to be 
that, first, we (Kansas State and 
the junior colleges) should become 
better acquainted. To accomplish 
this, the practice was instituted of 
having one of the members of the 
committee visit each of the junior 
colleges annually. These visits have 
partaken not at all of the inspection 
idea, but have been entirely a mat- 
ter of personal conferences between 
representatives of Kansas State and 
the junior colleges. These informal 
visits have created a feeling of mu- 
tual confidence and have brought 
up numerous minor but irritating 
questions for frank discussion and, 
in general, satisfactory solution. 
The junior college executives, we 
believe, feel perfectly free to take 
up with us any questions concern- 
ing courses, subject-matter, or cred- 
its and we do not hesitate to do the 
same with them. 
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The next step in the direction of 
‘information regarding educational 
opportunities at Kansas State Col- 
lege” was the preparation of ex- 
hibits of work done in some of the 
departments at the College. Col- 
lections of design problems of stu- 
dents in architecture, work of stu- 
dents of home economics in applied 
art and photographs, and examples 
of work in genetics and plant and 
animal breeding have been circu- 
lated among the junior colleges. In 
every instance the response has 
been that these are excellent stim- 
uli for advanced college work, and 
the junior colleges have been not 
only willing to show them but have 
asked for additional ones. 

Conferences at Manhattan have 
been arranged with programs of 
special interest to junior college 
teachers in connection with meet- 
ings of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association. In connection with the 
summer school, junior college ex- 
ecutives have been invited to hear 
speakers who have been closely al- 
lied with the junior college move- 
ment. These meetings in Manhat- 
tan have been particularly helpful 
in making it possible for the junior 
colleges to become acquainted with 
the educational work carried on at 
Kansas State. 

Five years ago only a single grad- 
uate of Kansas State held a faculty 
position in the Kansas junior col- 
leges. Owing at least partially to 
efforts of our committee, there are 
now more than a dozen of our 
graduates in such positions. 

Last year the committee edited 
an issue of The Kansas State Col- 
legian, the semi-weekly newspaper 
published by students, copies of 
which were sent to all junior col- 
lege students in the state. This is- 


sue, in addition to usual campus 
news, contained stories relative to 
the work of each of the divisions of 
the college and special items con- 
cerning former junior college stu- 
dents then in attendance here. 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


The committee’s instructions con- 
cerning “curricular and advanced 
credit” problems’ presented the 
greater difficulties. In studying cur- 
ricular problems two _ questions 
were immediately presented. First, 
requirements in physical education 
and military science, and, second, 
the number of hours required for 
graduation. The college require- 
ments in physical education and 
military science were that all stu- 
dents physically fit must complete 
four semesters of each. This was 
not only irksome to students who 
entered with junior standing but 
interfered considerably with the 
working out of satisfactory sched- 
ules for them. After considerable 
investigation of the practices at 
other institutions the committee 
recommended to the general faculty 
that students who enter as sopho- 
mores be required to take only one 
year of physical education and mil- 
itary science and that students who 
enter as juniors be relieved of all 
such requirements. The faculty 
approved these recommendations 
and the change was soon put into 
effect. 

The second curricular problem 
that appeared was the matter of the 
number of semester hours required 
in some divisions of the college for 
graduation. The various curricula 
in the division of general science 
required from 135 to 138 semester 
hours for graduation, while that in 
home economics required 136. 
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These requirements were particu- 
larly objectionable to prospective 
students owing to the fact that 
other institutions within the state 
and those in neighboring states re- 
quired only from 120 to 125 hours 
for the Bachelor’s degree in the 
same fields. The solution of this 
problem has involved considerable 
difficulty but much has been accom- 
plished. The present requirements 
in the various curricula in the gen- 
eral science division are as follows: 
general science, 120 semester hours; 
industrial chemistry, 129; indus- 
trial journalism, 120; music, 120; 
physical education, 127; and com- 
merce, 127; all in addition to 4 se- 
mester hours of military science for 
men. In home economics the pres- 
ent requirement is 120 semester 
hours. 


BOOKLET PREPARED 


All of the things previously men- 
tioned have contributed to the car- 
rying out of the instructions origi- 
nally given to the committee. How- 
ever, what the committee really 
feels to be its most important ac- 
complishment is the preparation 
of a booklet entitled “Relations 
with Junior Colleges.” 

This eight - page pamphlet con- 
tains a brief description of the col- 
lege, with a statement of curricula 
offered and degrees conferred, fol- 
lowing which is a series of divi- 
sional sections each consisting of a 
few paragraphs prepared by the 
deans of the respective divisions 
describing in some detail what 
courses the student in junior col- 
lege should take if he wishes to 
continue his work at Kansas State 
College. The courses recommended 
are included among those com- 
monly offered by the junior colleges 
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so that if the student knows which 
professional curriculum he wishes 
to pursue at the College he can usy- 
ally transfer with little or no loss of 
credit. In order to describe this 
highly important phase of the work 
more clearly the following half- 
page which relates to the division 
of engineering is reprinted. 


DIVISION OF ENGINEERING 
R. A. Seaton, Dean 


The work of the first two years of 
all curricula in the division of engi- 
neering (excepting those in the de- 
partment of architecture) is made up 
largely of the common fundamentals 
in science, mathematics, and English, 

In the curricula in architecture, ar- 
chitectural engineering, and landscape 
architecture much of the work even 
in the freshman year is of a highly 
professional nature. Students who at- 
tend junior college two years must 
therefore expect to lose a considerable 
number of credit hours when trans- 
ferring to any of these curricula. 

In the curricula in agricultural en- 
gineering, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, flour-mill engineering, 
and mechanical engineering the sub- 
jects listed below will be accepted for 
full credit. 


Semester 

Courses Hours 
College algebra .....cceccccccccccccceee 3 
p  , ETC CT TC CC CUTE T TT CUT C CCT 3 
pg ee , reer eT Tre rrr TT 4 

General chemistry and qualitative 

CE c-ccdanivwehéiwweebweeeveed 10 
Se. GD 6 cca stawes eeewwns 5 or 6 
ey a es 2 
DECCTMIEERE GROWER oc vcccccctasecesess 4 
PE © wkkcbeexeereareceaceuneenns 5 
a ee 5 
Ce CTS TT TTT TOT TT eT Te 5 
DS a cee eee eae neeweee 2 
SD kcGceddeccceaneneddus H 
SD vanscd eens eewkaeeeeaees 10 
DD 6ssevceeseeedanewesnand 63 or 64 


For the curriculum in chemical en- 
gineering, American history should be 
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replaced by quantitative analysis; and 
English literature and public speaking 
by German, if available. 

The junior college student can then, 
if he has completed the courses listed 
above, be graduated from any of the 
curricula indicated in four semesters 
and one summer school. 

In cases where some of the above 
courses are not available, American 
government, American literature, psy- 
chology, and some modern language 
are suitable electives in certain cur- 
ricula. In some of the junior colleges 
additional subjects are offered which 
are required in engineering curricula 
and for which, of course, credit will 
be allowed. Minor differences between 
the number of hours of credit given 
for individual courses at junior col- 
leges and at Kansas State College will 
be fairly adjusted in all cases. 


These bulletins are furnished to 
the deans of the junior colleges to 
assist them in advising their stu- 
dents and for distribution as they 
see fit. Comments, both from for- 
mer junior college students and 
from their deans, convince the com- 
mittee that this work has been very 
helpful to everyone concerned. 

The committee feels that its pio- 
neering work has been completed 
and that now it can properly wait 
for new problems to develop while 
it continues with its more or less 
routine work. The annual visits to 
the junior colleges which it is 
planned to continue will doubtless 
bring to light minor questions. 

Five years’ study of this phase 
of higher education leaves the com- 
mittee firmly convinced that active 
co-operation with the junior col- 
leges is the only safeguard to the 
best interests not only of the Col- 
lege but also of those junior col- 
lege students who expect to con- 
tinue with senior college work. 
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CENTENARY RECOGNIZED 


The Junior College of Centenary 
Collegiate Institute, of Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey, has been recog- 
nized twice in the past few months 
according to the statement of Dr. 
Robert J. Trevorrow issued on 
Wednesday, March 1. Recognition 
by the University of the State of 
New York and formal registration 
of the institution as a junior 
college under the regulations of 
the State Educational Department 
came as the result of an inspection 
and investigation made by a rep- 
resentative sent from Albany. On 
the report of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education in 
November, the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools placed the Junior College 
of Centenary Collegiate Institute 
on the approved list of colleges and 
junior colleges, making it the first 
junior college in the state of New 
Jersey to be so recognized. The 
only other resident junior college 
existing within the territory of the 
Association thus recognized is Sa- 
rah Lawrence College, of Bronx- 
ville, New York. 





UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


The January issue of the Bulletin 
of the American Association of 
University Professors announce s 
the following personnel for 1933 of 
Committee J on “Relation of Junior 
Colleges to Higher Education.” 
A. C. Krey (History), University of 
Minnesota; H. G. Doyle (Romance 
Languages), George Washington 
University; Walter C. Eells (Edu- 
cation), Stanford University; and 
Leonard V. Koos (Education), Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

















Uniformity in Administrative Nomenclature 


F. M. FOSTER* 


A casual glance at junior college 
catalogues reveals the fact that 
there is no general agreement as to 
the titles of the officers of adminis- 
tration. Agreement or standardiza- 
tion is not per se essential, but since 
titles commonly indicate duties and 
since the general duties incumbent 
upon an office are more or less uni- 
form and generally known, the in- 
terests of simplicity would appear 
to indicate that officials performing 
the same duties should have the 
same title in the various junior col- 
leges. The purpose of this paper is 
to indicate a workable administra- 
tive set-up with due regard to effi- 
ciency and economy. 

The body in control of a public 
junior college is always a board of 
trustees which is elected by the 
people. This is a lay board and as 
such must employ a professional 
executive officer to carry out its pol- 
icies. Here the first line of cleavage 
is evident. In a union junior col- 
lege district, such as in Mississippi 
and California, the board has charge 
of but one institution and so this 
executive officer becomes its imme- 
diate administrator. In one such 
district in California the title of the 
executive is dean, and in two oth- 
ers, president. In all other junior 
college districts in California, and 
probably in all local or municipal 
junior colleges in other states, the 
same personnel makes up the jun- 

*Lecturer in Education, University of 


California Extension Division, Berkeley, 
California. 


ior college board and other boards, 
In union high-school districts the 
board has charge of the junior col- 
lege and of the union high school. 
In city districts the board has 
charge of the junior college, the 
various high schools, and the ele- 
mentary schools. There is usually 
one executive officer common to all 
these boards but there is no agree- 
ment as to his title. In some dis- 
tricts he is known as city superin- 
tendent, in others as district super- 
intendent, and in others as princi- 
pal of the high school and junior 
college. Doubtless the duties of 
each individual are clear to himself, 
but to one at a distance who seeks 
for information from catalogues a 
reduction in the number of titles 
would be gratifying. Since the du- 
ties of this individual are to carry 
out the policies of the board, and 
since the title of superintendent has 
the weight of tradition behind it, 
would it not be logical to attach this 
title in all cases to the individual 
who reports directly to the board? 
We would thus have the first three 
members of a_ straight-line or- 
ganization—people, board, superin- 
tendent. 

Coming now to a consideration 
of the direct administration of the 
junior college, we are confronted by 
a maze of titles. It is a sound prin- 
ciple of administration that the jun- 
ior college as an entity should have 
one person who is in charge of its 
internal administration and who is 
responsible to the superintendent. 
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This is doubtless true in most jun- 
ior colleges—with the exception of 
ynion districts—but it is not appar- 
ent from the titles of that official. 
There are presidents, deans, prin- 
cipals, and directors, all of whom 
probably have the same duties of 
internal administration. In the in- 
terests of simplicity and clarity, 
would it not be advisable for the 
persons in charge of the internal 
administration of the junior col- 
leges to have one and the same title? 
We suggest that this title be that 
of “Director,” and we would sug- 
gest the same title for the adminis- 
trators of the union junior colleges. 
As an institution of a new kind and 
differing from established four-year 
colleges and universities, the junior 
college should formulate a distinc- 
tive title for its administrator. This 
would appear to bar the title of 
president. The title of dean is best 
reserved for subordinate officers of 
administration. The title of prin- 
cipal usually indicates the adminis- 
trator of a high school. The fact 
that some junior colleges have an 
enrollment larger than that of some 
four-year colleges does not in itself 
indicate that the executive of the 
junior college is of more importance 
than the executive of the four-year 
college. A _ title indicates duties 
rather than importance alone and 
the executive of a two-year junior 
college should have a title different 
from that of the executive of a four- 
year college or university. The ad- 
ministrative organization is thus 
enlarged by one member — people, 
board, superintendent, director. 
We have said that the director 
Should have charge of the internal 
administration of the junior college 
and should be responsible to the 
superintendent. This principle ap- 


plies regardless of the size of the 
institution. The superintendent has 
charge of the external administra- 
tion of the schools of the district, of 
which there are always at least two, 
the junior college and the high 
school, and there may be more. The 
interests peculiar to each institution 
demand that there be one person 
with the proper qualifications to 
care for them. In the smaller insti- 
tutions it will probably be neces- 
sary for the director to do some 
teaching and this will not be an un- 
mixed evil for he thus keeps in 
close touch with some of the stu- 
dents. But there should be no com- 
bination of administrative duties in 
one person, e.g., superintendent and 
director, or superintendent and 
principal, or director and principal. 
Such combinations do not make for 
efficiency or economy. 

Within the junior college there is 
a host of duties to be performed and 
efficiency demands that they be spe- 
cifically assigned to various per- 
sons who are to be responsible to 
the director. Practically all public 
junior colleges have recognized the 
fact that the interests of the women 
students call for special supervision 
and many of them have an officer 
commonly known as the dean of 
women. There can be no question 
that a dean of women is an Official 
essential to the welfare of a co-edu- 
cational institution. 

Co-ordinate with the dean of 
women should be the dean of men, 
who should have similar care for 
the interests of the men of the in- 
stitution. Curiously enough but few 
junior colleges have been found in 
which this official clearly existed. 
Owing to the confusion between 
this title and that of dean of the 
junior college, which is employed 
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by many colleges, it may be pos- 
sible that some perfectly good deans 
of men have escaped notice. It is 
also probable that in many in- 
stances the dean of the junior col- 
lege has taken over the duties of 
dean of men. It is unfortunate that 
this confusion exists. The general 
adoption by junior colleges of the 
title of director for the head of the 
college would leave the way open 
for the use of the title of dean of 
men by an officer who should be 
the first subordinate to the director. 
Such adoption would also eliminate 
the title of vice-principal, which is 
employed by some colleges and 
really belongs to the high school. 
Duties common to both dean of 
men and dean of women are the 
supervision of attendance, of schol- 
arship, of Associated Men and As- 
sociated Women Students, and the 
general welfare of the students. In 
the average-sized college the dean 
of women should have charge of all 
social affairs and the dean of men 
should oversee the extracurricular 
activities, while both deans should 
supervise the guidance program as 
assistants to the director. Deans 
should teach about half time and 
should be employed on an eleven 
months’ basis, which will allow the 
college office to remain open all 
summer with a responsible official 
in charge and still afford each one 
a month’s vacation. 

The registrar is an official com- 
monly employed at junior colleges. 
In most cases he is a member of the 
faculty but occasionally a clerk is 
given the title. The office is worthy 
of being dignified, for the duties be- 
longing to it are of the first impor- 
tance, but it should not be co-ordi- 
nate with the office of dean of men 
or dean of women. The registrar 
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should have charge of the duties 
pertaining to attendance and ab.- 
sence, excuses, all records, the 
granting of transcripts of record, 
and the receipt of applications for 
admission. Difficult problems of at- 


‘tendance should be reported to the 


dean of men or the dean of women, 
respectively, in the case of men or 
women students. The _ registrar 
should be employed on a ten and 
one-half months’ basis as many of 
his duties entail attendance at the 
college during a portion of the sum- 
mer. In the smaller institutions he 
should teach about two-thirds time 
and should have a clerk to perform 
the routine duties of his office. 

A tendency is beginning to show 
itself in junior colleges to increase 
the number of deans. One institu- 
tion for some time has had four 
deans—of men, of women, of rec- 
ords, and of guidance. Another has 
deans of men, of women, of instruc- 
tion, and of extracurricular activi- 
ties, while a third has just ap- 
pointed deans of records and of 
activities. In all probability the idea 
is to dignify the various new posi- 
tions and possibly to make them 
co-ordinate with the older positions 
of dean of men and dean of women. 
To the writer this tendency appears 
regrettable, for he would prefer to 
reserve the title of dean for the two 
officials immediately subordinate to 
the director and in charge of the 
welfare of the men and women stu- 
dents. Every college needs a dean 
of men, a dean of women, and a 
registrar. The larger colleges need 
additional officers but they should 
be subordinate to the first two. On 
account of the importance of adult 
education and of the attention given 
to it by junior colleges, there should 
be an officer in charge of it. 





















































When You Talk with Your Printer 


HERBERT H. SMITH* 


The title of this article presup- 
poses one printer for each junior 
college. As a matter of fact, per- 
haps each college ought to have two 
or three printers to handle work of 
various degrees of difficulty or re- 
quiring more or less artistic skill. 
Printers, like other craftsmen, au- 
tomatically classify themselves into 
one of three or four groups. This 
classification is achieved by their 
adherence or non-adherence to cer- 
tain standards. We might say that 
there are printers who are “cheap,” 
“pretty good,” “good,” and “high 
class.” Almost never can a cheap 
printer do high-class work, and a 
high-class printer who attempts to 
do cheap work almost always loses 
money. His men are trained to do 
work of a certain grade. It is prac- 
tically impossible for them _ to 
change their standards and do 
cheap work. 

Careful buyers of printing usu- 
ally have two, three, or four firms 
to which they give business. They 
do not buy their printing on a price 
basis, but choose the printer who 
has served them well in the past or 
who has the reputation for a cer- 
tain type of work, and ask him to 
print the booklet, the label, or the 
catalogue. Much better results are 
achieved this way than by getting 
bids from half a dozen printers and 
giving the work to the one who 
promises to do it for the least 


* Educational Division, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


money. If you patronize a printing 
concern in which you have confi- 
dence you can tell it how much 
money you can spend on a certain 
piece, or give the number of copies 
you need, and it will give you an 
approximate price. The bill may be 
less or it may be more than the es- 
timate, but the printer will be glad 
to show you how economies can be 
effected without sacrificing quality. 

It is not necessary for a school 
man to know that there are 12 non- 
pareils to the inch, or that the sub- 
heads in his catalogue are set in 10- 
point Bodoni Bold. But if the buyer 
of printing does know something 
about the technique of the business, 
better results can usually be ob- 
tained for less money than other- 
wise. It is possible, for example, for 
a school man who has had enough 
experience in printing to lay out the 
piece he wants and specify the type, 
to obtain from a cheap printer work 
of a quality that approximates that 
of a high-class printer. In this case 
the buyer himself is supplying the 
brains which otherwise he pays for 
in the printing office. 

If, perchance, a new printer is to 
be selected, what are some of the 
qualities which a school man should 
look for? 

Answer to this depends upon the 
type of work to be done. If one 
wishes a suit pressed or a tear re- 
paired, he need not go to the tailor 
who is equipped to make a first- 
class suit. But if a college man 
desires a catalogue or view book or 
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other representative of the school, 
upon which he depends to obtain 
enrollments, then he will do well to 
get the best printer regardless of 
location. This printer will also be 
a large concern rather than a small 
one. The large concern may be 
presumed to have a greater selec- 
tion of type, including the latest 
styles. Its men are experienced ina 
wide variety of printing, and its 
equipment is such that the foreman 
can switch a job from one press to 
another if necessary in order to pro- 
duce work in a certain time. 

The small concern may have less 
overhead, and to the extent of its 
ability may be able to do the same 
grade of work cheaper, but the 
buyer must first be thoroughly sat- 
isfied that the quality will be high. 
Remember that few concerns are 
small from choice. 

Junior colleges have a wide vari- 
ety of requirements as to printing. 
Those institutions which are main- 
tained by public funds are less in- 
terested in increasing their enroll- 
ments than are those institutions 
which are maintained for private 
profit and draw boarding pupils 
from many parts of the country. 
The catalogues, view books, and 
other material necessary to present 
adequately the latter institutions 
to prospects require a high degree 
of technical skill in their produc- 
tion. If, at the same time, this 
printed matter can be produced 
under the direction of a concern 
skilled in presenting such things to 
the public, many advantages accrue 
which are not readily listed. 

A printing concern even though 
it may have skilled pressmen may 
lack an expert typographer who can 
design a cover page or title-page to 
carry just the message which ought 
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to be sent forth by that school. Ang 
the cover of a catalogue from a 
school which is attempting to get 
pupils by mail may be a vital factor 
in its success. Fortunate, indeed, js 
the junior college which can get in 
touch with a printing concern with 
large experience in catalogues of q 
type which it requires. The super- 
vision of the order of elements of the 
catalogue—yes, and of English— 
is a tremendously important factor, 
One such catalogue recently exam- 
ined was so careless in the use of 
the words “year” and ‘“term”’ that 
the reader could not get a clear idea 
of the annual cost of instruction 
there. Another book omitted any 
description of the _ buildings in 
which the school was housed. Of 
course, if a school is well enough 
known it can obtain students with- 
out picturing its buildings. Never- 
theless, good equipment well de- 
scribed ought to help attract stu- 
dents. 

One junior college catalogue re- 
cently examined had this naive 
statement: “In the fourth year he 
receives instruction in the prepara- 
tion and delivery of extemporane- 
ous speeches” and a little farther 
on, “the attempt is made to show 
how past history has influenced 
modern times.” Here are the first 
two sentences of a paragraph in an- 
other catalogue: “All athletics are 
under professional guidance. In ar- 
ranging the gymnasium and out- 
door exercise attention is given to 
the individual student.” Shades of 
the devotees of unity, mass, and 
coherence! 

When a catalogue is to be printed, 
even though the matter is to be en- 
tirely reset, the first impulse is to 
make the book the same size as the 
one of the previous year. If this has 
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When You Talk with Your Printer 


been smaller than 6” x 9” it is pos- 
sible that the school has been spend- 
ing too much money proportion- 
ately for margins in the book. If 
the total of pages has required a 
large number of forms the cost has 
been higher than would be neces- 
sary if the book were printed in 
units of 16 or even 8 pages. The 
printer who is looking out for the 
economical production of a book 
will call attention to such possibili- 
ties, although it is true that the 
heads of some junior colleges have 
little concern for the cost of the 
book, just so all necessary material 
is included. A little co-operation 
with the printer will help cut down 
the bills. 

Some of the main differences in 
workmanship between a good print- 
er and one not so good occur in the 
make-up of the pages, and the prep- 
aration of half-tones for printing. 
Some school men know when a 
half-tone is well printed. If others 
will compare a well-printed book 
with one not so well done they will 
see that the blacks in the pictures 
are sharp and the sky and other 
light places are nearly white. If the 
half-tones are not well prepared 
they will have a gray appearance. 
The difference in the two types of 
preparation may mean two dollars 
a page added to the book on the es- 
timating sheet of the printer, but 
the results carry to the world an un- 
conscious story of a good school as 
compared with one that may be a 
little slovenly in various aspects, 
for the printed matter of a school 
tells a story of its own over and 
above the mere words printed upon 
the pages. 

One of the points which a high- 
class concern will automatically 
take care of has to do with the size 
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and family of type selected for 
heads and subheads. Obviously the 
headlines over divisions of the cata- 
logue which are of the same impor- 
tance should be in the same size of 
type. Lesser items should be in 
type a little smaller. This type face 
should be nicely adjusted to the size 
and weight of the body type. A 
cheap printer very often will use for 
subheads the capitals of the body 
type largely because they can easily 
be set on a linotype machine. If a 
better job is being done and the 
body type is set on the monotype, 
you will usually find that the sub- 
heads are set in a face which is in 
harmony with the body type, but 
with a slightly heavier effect. 

Printers as a rule are anxious to 
give the best possible job. They do 
not know your institution, however. 
They may not know anything about 
educational institutions, so that if 
you must employ a printer who has 
not had experience in producing 
well-printed books for junior col- 
leges, arrange to spend all the time 
necessary explaining the relative 
importance of different divisions of 
the booklet, and help him to inter- 
pret in type what you would say to 
your prospects. Be sure to read 
your estimates with sufficient care 
so that you know whether or not 
the making of cuts is included, and 
don’t forget that very often a 16- 
page book in two colors will cost 
less and yet have greater sales effi- 
ciency than a 32-page book in one 
color by a cheap printer. In other 
words, quality in printing helps to 
produce a larger enrollment in 
your junior college, if your insti- 
tution in its scholastic and board- 
ing facilities measures up to the 
standards fixed by the price you 
charge. 














Orientation Courses in Junior Colleges 


ELMER T. WORTHY* 


In recent years the universities 
and particularly the junior colleges 
have been trying to make the insti- 
tution fit the needs of the individual 
students. The introduction of test- 
ing programs was part of this effort. 
Many institutions also put in a pro- 
gram whereby the individual stu- 
dent was called in for conference 
and an endeavor made to help the 
student solve his problems. Most 
of this early guidance was educa- 
tional with some vocational. 

As instructors consulted with in- 
dividual students on their prob- 
lems it became apparent that 
there were a large number of prob- 
lems that were common to all stu- 
dents. Then it was found advan- 
tageous to take a group of students 
and place them in a regular class 
under a specially qualified instruc- 
tor who would help them solve their 
problems. Gradually the name “ori- 
entation” has been applied to these 
courses that thus developed in col- 
leges and universities because of a 
desire to give group guidance on 
many of the problems that pre- 
viously had been left to various ad- 
ministrative officers and instructors 
to solve in individual conference 
with the student. 


TYPES OF ORIENTATION 


Two general types of courses to 
which the name orientation has 
been applied have developed. The 


* Dean of Men, Glendale Junior College, 
Glendale, California. 


first of these is the adjustment type, 
Here the student is offered help in 
order to be better able to solve his 
individual problems and _ particu- 
larly the following four classes of 
problems: (1) college life problems, 
such as how to study, psychology 
of study, budgeting students’ time, 
taking notes, use of library, and col- 
lege education and its objectives: 
(2) personal problems, such as de- 
velopment of personality, self-ex- 
amination, making friends, and suc- 
cess; (3) life-work problems, such 
as how to choose a vocation and 
studies about vocations; and (4) 
citizenship problems, such as duties 
of a citizen and American ideals. 

The other type of orientation 
course is the survey type. This 
grew out of the war-aims course 
given by Columbia University and 
now called “Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization.” The sur- 
vey course aims to orient the stu- 
dent to culture. Good examples of 
the survey type of orientation 
courses are the four offered at Ste- 
phens Junior College, Missouri, un- 
der the following titles: Humani- 
ties, Vocations, Natural Sciences, 
and Social Sciences. 

In order to discover what the jun- 
ior colleges are doing in the matter 
of orientation offerings, the writer 
mailed a questionnaire to the 436 
junior colleges of the United States 
as listed in the Junior College Jour- 
nal for January 1931. Replies were 
received from 192. In addition the 
1931-32 catalogues were studied of 
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192 junior colleges which did not 
answer the questionnaire. Of the 
978 institutions studied it was found 
that sixty-seven offered orientation 
courses and an additional fifteen 
sent statements to the effect that 
they would offer orientation courses 
in the very near future. 

There was found to be no corre- 
lation between the size of the junior 
college and the offering of orienta- 
tion. Eight institutions had an en- 
rollment of less than fifty and four 
had over one thousand each. 


TYPICAL ORIENTATION COURSE 


This survey showed that the typi- 
cal orientation course offered by the 
junior college was as follows: It is 
a two-unit, one-semester course, re- 
quired of all beginning freshmen. 
The name given the course is “Ori- 
entation.” The instructor has a 
Bachelor’s and a Master’s degree, 
with fourteen years of teaching ex- 
perience, four of which have been 
in junior college. The instructor 
has some administrative duties. 
There is no textbook, but a syllabus 
by the instructor is followed. The 
student is required to read much in 
the library, write a term paper on 
his chosen vocation, make a number 
of visits to places outside of college 
better to see and understand what 
is going on in the world. In addi- 
tion to listening to his regular in- 
structors the student listens to other 
instructors, administrators, and a 
few outside people who present spe- 
cial topics. 

In this typical orientation course 
it was found that the instructor 
spent 52 per cent of his class time 
in endeavoring to get the student 
oriented in his college affairs, 18 
per cent in helping him to solve his 
personal problems, 12 per cent on 


vocational problems, 11 per cent on 
citizenship problems, and 7 per cent 
in presenting general cultural ma- 
terial. Table I gives a tabulation of 


all of the topics reported by the 


TABLE I 


Topics STUDIED IN ORIENTATION 
COURSES AS REPORTED BY FIFTY- 
Two JUNIOR COLLEGE 


INSTRUCTORS 
Number 
of Times 
Topic 

Reported 
Orientation in school affairs............. 303 
Papemelody OF Gti. cc cccccccccccccces 27 
Se eo 5 ed GKN AARON ERSAR ORS 26 
Budgeting student’s time.............. 26 
ee TUS on. n6-660006046 0486865400 80% 25 
ee Ge IS 3g haa idan weneeeweans 24 
College education and its objectives.... 22 
How to write a term paper............ 20 
Problems of physical health........... 20 

Required and non-required reading, in- 
Gaus BOW GO PORE... cc cccccccceces 19 
Choosing a course of study............ 19 
Examinations—types, how to study for 19 
Problems of mental health............ 17 
Extracurricular activities .......ccceec-e 16 
Registration problems ....... errerers tT 15 
Student body government.............. 8 
Orientation in personal affairs........... 119 
DY 20454406440 00060000040eR ewes 20 
Self-examination and self-analysis..... 17 
RUMBMEM SOP BOGBMIO. occ ccccccccccceess 16 
PE tncccced black es cass nnewewne 16 
De SE gk bcenneateneuwnewd eee’ 16 
ED 6444644000048000 040000 0aN~SeRR" 12 
ED either debaweedeede nea aawes 11 
I RPT TCT Tey TTT TTT Te ree y 11 
GreemOniGet Gh GEFE WORE. oc cccccccccccces 64 
How to select a vocation............... 22 
Study about vocations. .......cccccccee 20 
Heredity and choice of a vocation...... 12 
Environment and choice of vocation... 10 
Orientation in citizenship..............-- 57 
Problems of citizenship................ 13 
Place of education in modern society... 11 
Historical development of man......... 10 
Ee TE 6.66 00 064460064446 e008 9 
WPORRUOOE BGURIIEIOMD 2c ccc ccccccccccccs 8 
Sy GD ccc cceedcdwceneeedseeea 6 
Orientation to culture............- wasecece 42 

Introduction to or survey of social sci- 
CE 4. oc u0065 0666-006 06666560006040008 10 
PU GE TI 6 6 66 6 6 00 cceccccacs 9 

Introduction to or survey of physical 
I 6 an vwedscdedkdecdkeneeweenen 8 
Development of civilization............ 8 
Introduction to humanities............. 7 
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various instructors with the num- 
ber of times each topic was re- 
ported. This table shows very well 
where the emphasis is being placed 
at the present time. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


In order to have a clearer under- 
standing of the aims and objectives 
of orientation offerings the instruc- 
tors were asked to state the relative 
emphasis which they placed on the 
various types of orientation. The 
replies show that the greatest em- 
phasis was placed on getting the 
student oriented to his personal 
problems, second was orientation to 
college, and third orientation to life 
work. 

Summing up the aims and objec- 
tives of orientation from all data 
obtained — type of orientation of- 
fered by various junior colleges, 
amount of time devoted to each type 
by the instructor, and the instruc- 
tor’s opinion of where he placed the 
emphasis —the conclusion is that 
the instructor should ‘first get the 
student oriented as far as he him- 
self is concerned. If the student is 
straight in his own thinking then it 
is easier to get him adjusted to his 
college, to his life work, and to his 
community. As far as the time ele- 
ment is concerned it is not neces- 
sary to spend as much time adjust- 
ing the student to his _ personal 
problems as it is in adjusting him 
to college. 

In the questionnaire the orienta- 
tion instructor was asked to give 
his personal opinion by ranking 1, 
2, 3, etc., certain statements which 
were as follows: 


a) All junior colleges should offer a 
two-unit orientation course, and all 
beginning freshmen should be com- 
pelled to take it. 


b) All junior colleges should offer g 
one-unit orientation course, and al] 
beginning freshmen should be com. 
pelled to take it. 

c) All junior colleges should offer g 
two-unit orientation course, but 
students should not be compelled 
to take it. 

d) All junior colleges should offer a 
two-unit orientation course, and al] 
beginning freshmen should be com- 
pelled to take it except those who 
could convince you that they have 
made a definite choice of a life 
work, and their choice and reasons 
for it were good. 

e) Orientation courses should not be 
offered in junior colleges. 

f) Write in other choice. 


There were fifty-two junior col- 
lege instructors (most of them were 
administrators who taught orienta- 
tion) who ranked these statements, 
They were unanimous in Saying 
that orientation should be offered. 
They differed on what should be 
offered, and how much, but there 
was not one who gave as his first 
choice the statement that orienta- 
tion courses should not be offered. 
This is certainly valuable evidence 
as to the advisability of offering ori- 
entation courses. However, it must 
be remembered that over half of the 
junior colleges do not offer orienta- 
tion courses. This is due in part to 
the newness of such courses. 


COMPULSORY FOR FRESHMEN 


The consensus of the instructors 
was that orientation should be com- 
pulsory for beginning freshmen. 
There were thirty-nine who said 
that it should be, eight said that it 
should not be, and seven said that 
it ought to be compulsory for all 
except a few who should be excused 
for various reasons. 

Practically all entering freshmen 
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need to be helped to solve their col- 
lege problems, such as how to study, 
taking notes, use of library, and 
budgeting of time. If practically all 
students need this help, the course 
ought to be made compulsory. 


HOW MANY UNITS NEEDED? 


Twenty-nine instructors said that 
it should be a two-unit course, 
seventeen that it should be one unit. 
Many instructors felt that it should 
be a full-year or even a two-year 
course. A check on the actual offer- 
ings in orientation show the follow- 
ing: twenty-nine junior colleges of- 
fer two-unit courses, twenty offer 
one unit, five give no credit, three 
offer six units, two offer four units, 
two offer three units, and two offer 
one-half unit courses. The writer 
has taught both a one-unit course 
and a two-unit course of the adjust- 
ment type and he believes the two- 
unit to be distinctly preferable. If 
the course is of the survey type then 
there should be three or more units. 


PLACE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The last question asked was: 
“If you personally would advise a 
compulsory beginning orientation 
course, how many recitations would 
you advise should be devoted to vo- 
cational guidance and study of vo- 
cations?” The thirty-six instructors 
who replied to this question recom- 
mended from two periods to fifteen. 
The median was six. This shows 
that there ought to be a relatively 
large amount of time devoted to a 
consideration of vocational guid- 
ance. Educational guidance and vo- 
cational guidance cannot be sepa- 
rated. In orientation the essence of 
the course is guidance, and how can 
there be proper guidance of the stu- 
dent unless there is guidance which 


helps to set him right in his per- 
sonal problems, in his college prob- 
lems, and in his place as a worker 
and a citizen in his community? 
Therefore, an orientation course of 
the adjustment type is not complete 
unless there is vocational guidance 
material in it. It is a different mat- 
ter, of course, when the survey 
courses are considered, for here the 
main aim is to acquaint the student 
with culture and refinement. 





COUNSELOR AT KEMPER 


The following is taken from the 
Kemper News, published by Kem- 
per Military School, Boonville, Mis- 
souri: 


Dr. C. M. Sanford, expert vocational 
counsellor and lecturer, has com- 
pleted his 1933 visit at Kemper. He 
gave the corps a number of lectures 
on various professions such as engi- 
neering, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
business administration, and journal- 
ism. He spent much of his time em- 
phasizing personal qualifications for 
success in various lines, requirements 
for entrance, prospects of rewards, 
etc. During his two weeks here Dr. 
Sanford met groups and answered 
scores of questions. He interviewed 
personally every cadet who wanted 
an interview. Much attention has 
been given to a serious and intelligent 
study of the future. Col. Hitch has 
announced that Dr. Sanford will re- 
turn again in 1934 to continue the 
Kemper program in vocational guid- 
ance. 





FORMER PRESIDENT DIES 


Jay Porter Treat, formerly pres- 
ident of Colorado Woman’s College 
and superintendent of schools at 
Manitou and Trinidad, died on 
January 29, at the age of eighty- 
one years. 

















Modern Languages in the Junior College 


R. C. TROTTER* 


The aim of this article is to ana- 
lyze and evaluate the modern-lan- 
guage offering in a group of junior 
colleges selected according to size 
and accreditation. The following 
problems will be considered: (1) 
What is the time and subject distri- 
bution of modern-language courses? 
(2) What are the trends with re- 
gard to the offering in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish? (3) How does 
the junior college offering compare 
with the offering at the same level 
of instruction in the university? 
(4) What changes are desirable? 


CHOICE OF INSTITUTIONS 


In choosing the junior colleges 
whose catalogues were examined, 
only those accredited by four agen- 
cies and with enrollments of aver- 
age size or more for the type were 
included. Of these there were 64, 
situated in 21 states. 

The universities selected for com- 
parison with the junior colleges are 
state institutions operating on the 
semester system, and located in the 
same states as the junior colleges. 
Either because the catalogues avail- 
able were too old, or lacked ade- 
quate description of courses, or be- 
cause the university operated on 
the quarter system, eleven institu- 
tions were eliminated. The ten re- 
maining universities whose offer- 
ings were examined are: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Ken- 


*Instructor in French, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


tucky, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Texas. 

In tabulating the offering in mod- 
ern languages, all courses were 
listed, whether given every year or 
not, under the following headings: 
elementary, intermediate, advanced 
(grammar and composition), sur- 
vey of literature, miscellaneous lit- 
erature, reading, commercial and 
scientific, composition and conver- 
sation. In this discussion elemen- 
tary and intermediate courses, i.e., 
the first two years, will be referred 
to as “basic” courses, and the re- 
mainder, as “special” courses, cul- 
tural and practical. 


THE TOTAL OFFERING 


The average amount of modern 
foreign language in semester hours 
(exclusive of Italian, Swedish, and 
Russian, which are offered in iso- 
lated instances) was divided as 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF THE OFFERING IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES IN SIxTy-FouR 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Average Offering 
(Semester Hours) 


Ger- Span- 
Total French man _ ish 


SE sek eeeendueews 47.7 21.0 10.8 15.9 
ee 55.4 22.5 16.4 16.5 
Denominational .. 35.9 17.6 5§.7 13.2 
ae 52.6 27.3 9.9 15.4 

Percentage of 
Total Offering 

WE Abtbwiawiee we 100.0 44.0 22.7 33.3 
OO ae 100.0 40.8 29.4 29.8 
Denominational ..100.0 47.6 15.8 36.6 
eee 100.0 51.8 18.8 29.4 


The average offering of 47.7 
semester hours is much higher than 
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the figure found by Eells and Hol- 
lingsworth,’ owing to the selection 
of colleges. In their study, they 
found the average for 279 institu- 
tions to be 35.5 semester hours. It 
is evident that the larger junior col- 
leges can and do offer considerably 
more language than the average 
school. 

More semester hours of French 
are offered than of German or Span- 
ish in all types of junior colleges. 
Private schools offer a larger per- 
centage of French than denomina- 
tional or public institutions. The 
table shows the public type de- 
cidedly in the lead in the German 
offering, which comprises 29.4 per 
cent of its total language curricu- 
lum. It is interesting to note that 
in this group German and Spanish 
are practically on an equal footing, 
which is far from the case in the 
other two types of school. Spanish 
holds a position midway between 
French and German throughout. 
Slightly above 30 per cent of the 
language curriculum in the public 
and private schools is devoted to 
this language. On the other hand, 
the percentage for Spanish is higher 
in the denominational group than 
in the other two. 

Table II shows the range of the 
offering for each language. The 
total offering for all junior colleges 
ranges from 12 to 126 semester 
hours. Two colleges offer less than 
20 hours of language, twenty-two 
offer between 30 and 39 hours, 
while eleven give from 60 to 69 
hours. Very few colleges offer more 
than 70 hours of language although 
two offer more than 100 hours—107 
and 126, to be exact. 


1W.C. Eells, The Junior College (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1931), p. 489. 


TABLE II 


RANGE OF THE OFFERING BY SEMESTER 
Hours IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES OFFERING 


Hours French German _ Spanish 
to 46 ohaaetanenien 2 26 15 
Oe seed etaceewes 0 3 0 
SE? ktentne eee cet 0 1 0 
EPS ere 14 8 8 
DR Gacscenenene-uue 15 9 24 
BEE Ge ceeawenenes 13 5 8 
ee 9 3 4 
en a 4 0 3 
tina saanacuas 1 1 0 
ee 3 0 1 
vienna nenns 1 0 0 
PE  we2besnaeees 1 0 1 
ee en 1 0 0 


Eighteen of the institutions offer- 
ing no German are denominational 
or private schools located in the 
South. Many of these prepare for 
the teacher’s certificate. Since Ger- 
man has not fully recovered its pre- 
war status in the high school any- 
where, and to the least degree in the 
South, the demand for it in the 
teacher-training junior college is 
bound to be small. Only five public 
institutions offer no German. 

In practically every case where 
a language is offered, at least the 
first two years’ work is given. In 
French and Spanish the third year 
(advanced grammar and composi- 
tion) is offered in about half the 
schools. Next in importance are the 
literature courses, survey and mis- 
cellaneous. Comparison of the com- 
mercial and scientific courses shows 
that in nine public and one private 
junior college such courses are 
given in German, which is more 
than the total of similar courses 
offered in both French and Spanish 
combined. 


COMPARISON WITH UNIVERSITY 
OFFERINGS 


It is obvious that the number of 
university courses open to students 
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presenting two or more years of 
high-school language credit is far 
more than the average junior col- 
lege is in a position to offer. Table 
III compares the courses open to 
university students beginning lan- 
guage study with the total offering 
in junior college. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
SEMESTER Hours OF BASIC AND SPE- 
CIAL COURSES OFFERED IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Junior College 


(All Courses) French German Spanish 








0 ee aera see 14.7 8.7 11.4 
DEE étwetnndevnwes 6.3 2.1 3.9 
NN ase Marnie area aac 21.0 10.8 14.9 
Percentage basic ..... 68.6 79.8 77.0 
Percentage special ... 31.4 20.2 23.0 
University 
(Beginning Students) 
BE cb ced ene RRR OE ED 14.2 14.2 14.2 
ee 6.3 6.3 4.3 
ED iene bere genes 20.5 20.5 
Percentage basic ..... 69.6 69.6 76.8 
Percentage special ... 30.4 30.4 23.2 


With the exception of German, 
the junior college offering of basic 
courses compares quite favorably 
with that of the university. The 
figures relating to special courses 
require some explanation. In the 
case of the junior college, most of 
the special courses may be taken 
only after the basic courses have 
been completed, which means that 
the beginning student has little op- 
portunity to take courses which 
might supplement the preparatory 
courses. In the university, on the 
other hand, the special courses ap- 
pearing in the table are open with- 
out exception to beginning students. 
They consist in the main of special 
reading and conversation courses 
which may be taken in conjunction 


with the elementary and intermed}- 
ate work. 


RELATION TO THE FUNCTIONS 


To what extent are the prepara- 
tory and terminal functions of the 
junior college fulfilled by the lan. 
guage courses offered? It has been 
demonstrated that the basic or pre- 
paratory courses offered are ade. 
quate. Analysis of the offering of 
cultural and practical courses shows 
that about 60 per cent of the junior 
colleges offering French give some 
sort of terminal course; that almost 
half of the German curriculum js 
devoted to special courses; and that 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
courses offered in Spanish are bhe- 
yond the beginning work. The pre- 
dominance of special courses in 
Spanish is due to the large number 
of schools in California and Texas 
which give a wide variety of practi- 
cal courses. 

On the whole, over half the junior 
colleges offering a language do not 
confine the curriculum to the be- 
ginning courses. Public schools tend 
to emphasize the practical courses, 
while the private and denomina- 
tional institutions stress the cul- 
tural aspect of language study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Revision of the curriculum and 
its expansion along certain lines is 
advisable. The most crying need at 
present is the inclusion of German 
in the program of the junior college. 
How this change is to be made is 
a difficult problem. Assuming that 
the present curriculum is as exten- 
Sive as the resources and enroll- 
ment of the institution will permit, 
it seems that under such conditions, 
German must be offered at the ex- 
pense of Spanish. In fact, the ques- 
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tion appears to revolve around the 
utility of the latter language. Most 
of the arguments advanced in cur- 
rent magazine articles which attack 
or defend Spanish are wholly sub- 
jective. Some data are available to 
support the contention that Spanish 
should have the position of a third 
language, if offered at all. Space 
does not permit more than a men- 
tion of these articles. Professor Sea- 
shore denies the value of “business” 
Spanish.? Scientific books and pa- 
pers in Spanish are rare.’ High- 
school enrollments in Spanish are 
dropping off, while German _ in- 
creases by leaps and bounds.‘ In 
the junior college curriculum, Span- 
ish shows considerable vitality, the 
number of courses offered from 
1920 to 1930 increasing from 210 
to 317.5 Before accepting these fig- 
ures aS an argument in favor of 
Spanish, however, we should in- 
quire whether this increase was 
general or regional. 

The policy of the junior college 
with regard to the offering in mod- 
ern languages is bound up with that 
of the high school. In regions where 
a language offering is lacking in the 
high-school curriculum, the junior 
college should supply this need. 
Where the junior college is a con- 
tinuation of the high school and 
recruits most of its students from 


2C. E. Seashore, “Elementary Spanish 
as a Post-War Evil,” School and Society 
(May 2, 1931), XXXIII, 590-91. 

3 Elbert H. Clark, “The Relative Impor- 
tance of the Modern Languages for the 
Study of Science,” School Science and 
Mathematics (November 1929), XXIX, 489. 


4“Foreign Language Studies in the 
Schools,” School and Society (April 14, 
1928), XXVII, 444. 

5L. R. Hiatt, “Curricular Changes in 


Junior Colleges,” The Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1930), I, 6-11. 
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the local high school, elementary 
courses in language might be elimi- 
nated from the offering entirely. 
This would allow an expansion of 
the curriculum at the upper end, or 
permit the addition of the lan- 
guages not given at the lower level. 
Although 42 of the 64 colleges 
studied have high-school depart- 
ments or are continuations of the 
secondary school only two have 
adopted this policy. It is to be hoped 
that, with the development of the 
junior college under either the 6-4-4 
or the 6-3-5 plan, language courses 
may be reorganized and co-ordi- 
nated, thus achieving economy and 
a greater opportunity for a broader 
curriculum. | 

The problem of teacher supply 
affects the possibilities of immedi- 
ate revision of the curriculum. No 
doubt the offering of an institution 
is determined to too large an extent 
by the qualifications of the instruc- 
tor, real or assumed. French and 
Spanish are offered merely because 
the instructor is prepared in Ro- 
mance languages. It is doubtful if 
there would be enough German 
teachers to supply all the junior 
colleges if they suddenly decided to 
offer German. Students majoring in 
languages in the university should 
be advised of the desirability of pre- 
paring to teach German as well as 
French and Spanish and Latin. 

The adoption of new methods of 
language teaching which would 
Shorten the time devoted to the 
basic courses, and permit the addi- 
tion of special courses, would make 
changes possible. In many institu- 
tions the program parallels that of 
the state university. This is evi- 
dence of a definite policy. However, 
since the trend in admission re- 
quirements is to substitute exemp- 
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tion or placement tests for blind 
acceptance of high-school units in 
language, the junior college should 
not be discouraged from attempts 
to shorten the period of elementary 
and intermediate instruction. Ex- 
periments at the University of Chi- 
cago have proved that the length of 
the basic course can be considerably 
reduced. There the language re- 
quirement is satisfied by the com- 
pletion of fifteen quarter hours of 
C grade. Seven of the junior colleges 
under consideration give twenty or 
more semester hours to the first 
two years of French. Objective tests 
with scores based on national norms 
Should be administered in such 
schools to determine whether too 
much time is being spent on be- 
ginning work. 

It is admitted, too, that the offer- 
ing depends in many cases upon 
the size of the institution. Where 
possible, “rounding-out” courses in 
French and Spanish should be given. 
Such courses are survey of litera- 
ture and civilization, both of which 
serve the double purpose of back- 
ground for further work, and of 
broadening the perspective of the 
student. None of the curricula ex- 
amined includes a course in civili- 
zation, or contemporary life of the 
country whose language is being 
studied. One school gives a course 
in French history which alternates 
with the survey. Alternation of spe- 
cial courses might prove a satisfac- 


6Q. F. Bond, “Junior College Work in 
Modern Foreign Languages,” Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions (University of Chi- 
cago Press), I, 181-99. 

7E. B. Williams, “The Teaching of Sci- 
entific French, German, and Spanish in 


American Colleges,” Modern Language 
Journal (March 1929), XIII, 471-76. 


tory solution of the problem jp 
junior colleges whose enrollment 
and resources are limited. Junior 
colleges with strong scientific de. 
partments should offer scientific 
German. Students seem to show 
preference for scientific language 
courses.? Commercial courses jp 
Spanish should not be offered ex. 
cept where experience has shown 
that students actually use it after 
graduation. 

Finally, in these difficult times, 
when many institutions find them- 
selves obliged to reorganize in order 
to meet the exigencies of a reduced 
income, a survey of the modern lan- 
guage curriculum in view of read- 
justment for maximum economy 
and efficiency seems especially ap- 
propriate. 





CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


The seventh Caribbean Cruise for 
the students of Gulf Park College, 
Gulfport, Mississippi, left New Or- 
leans March 18, to return April 3. 
There are about forty in the party 
under the leadership of Dr. Rich- 
ard G. Cox, president, making stops 
at Havana, Cristobal, Panama City, 
Ancon, and Tela, Honduras. The 
Caribbean Cruise is one of the out- 
standing events of the year at Gulf 
Park. 





WILL HAVE SUMMER SESSION 


Eastern Oklahoma College, lo- 
cated at Wilburton, Oklahoma, will 
offer its summer session this year 
as usual. There will be a full nine 
weeks term beginning Monday, 
May 22, and closing Friday, July 21. 
Mr. Ohland Morton, author of the 
article on “Junior Colleges in Okla- 
homa” in the March Journal, will 
be director of the summer session. 














Shall Journalism Be Taught in Junior College? 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL* 


Shall journalism be taught in the 
junior college? This is a question 
confronting administrators, curric- 
ulum makers, and instructors in 
our junior colleges today. It is a 
part of the larger problem of de- 
veloping the courses that will make 
it possible for these new institu- 
tions to perform effectively their 
popularizing, preparatory, terminal, 
guidance, and other functions. It 
is a part of the problem of definitely 
recognizing the needs for curricula 
in social intelligence, vocational 
training, pre-professional work, and 
pre-academic studies. 

The question has not yet been 
answered. An examination of the 
bibliographies on the junior college 
reveals a surprising lack of infor- 
mation or opinion on the subject. 
The leading textbooks on this field 
of education fail to more than men- 
tion the fact that there are courses 
in journalism taught in the junior 
colleges of America. One of the 
few attempts to investigate the con- 
ditions involved resulted in a thesis 
entitled “A Survey of the Aims and 
Content of Journalism Courses 
Taught in Typical Junior Colleges 
of the United States,” written by 
the author of this article in the 
spring of 1931 at Northwestern 
University. Much of the evidence 
which was gathered in that study 
will be summarized in the present 
article. 


* Instructor in Journalism, Yuba County 
Junior College, Marysville, California. 


NATURE OF THE SURVEY 


The purpose of the survey was to 
determine the general trend of the 
times in regard to the teaching of 
journalism in junior colleges. Ques- 
tionnaires submitted to junior col- 
leges, leading educators, eminent 
newspapermen, and _ heads _ of 
schools and departments of jour- 
nalism brought a great deal of data 
concerning the aims, methods, con- 
tent, and nature of the courses 
taught, and also the attitudes and 
opinions of men qualified to speak 
with authority. 


EXTENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Seventy-four junior colleges, with 
a total enrollment of over thirty 
thousand students, were chosen 
from the various geographic re- 
gions of the United States. Thirty- 
nine of them were public or state 
institutions; thirty-five were private 
or denominational. Co-educational 
junior colleges numbered fifty-two, 
there being eleven schools for men 
and eleven schools for women in- 
cluded. Responses were received 
from sixty-eight. 

Twenty-eight junior colleges re- 
ported that journalism was a part 
of the curricula, forty indicating 
that it was not. Most of the latter 
claimed that their curricula were 
already too crowded, but fully a 
fourth declared that there was no 
demand on the part of the students. 
Six declared journalism to be too 
vocational in nature, five reported 
that there was no qualified instruc- 
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tor available, and two that profes- 
sional schools opposed the policy. 

Careful analysis of the returns 
indicates that journalism is more 
popular in the large, public, co- 
educational junior colleges than in 
the small, private institutions for 
men and for women. There seems 
to be little difference between the 
various parts of the country with 
the exception of California, where 
journalism courses are more preva- 
lent. - 


AIMS OF THE COURSE 


There are only three types of 
journalism courses now being 
taught in junior colleges. There are 
those that are definitely vocational 
courses of a terminal nature, those 
that may be designated as cultural 
courses motivating interest in Eng- 
lish and developing an appreciation 
of journalism, and, finally, those 
which attempt to fulfill both the 
vocational and cultural possibili- 
ties of journalism. 

In the survey undertaken by the 
author it was found that, on the 
whole, educators, heads of schools 
and departments of journalism, and 
some newspapermen did not op- 
pose journalism teaching in the 
junior college provided that the 
course was not vocational. How- 
ever, there are many who are defi- 
nitely opposed to teaching journal- 
ism in junior college because the 
students are too immature to spe- 
cialize in professional training and 
because the teaching is inadequate. 

Members of the Advisory Board 
of the Junior College Journal were 
almost evenly divided, six of them 
expressing favor, four expressing 
disapproval, and one failing to re- 
spond. Editors of leading educa- 
tional magazines indicated their 
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approval or stated that they knew 
too little on the subject to respond. 
Other educators failed to offer any 
very definite suggestions on the 
problem. 

The American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism has established the policy 
that no journalism courses taken 
in the freshman or sophomore year 
shall be acceptable unless they can 
also be credited toward the degree 
in other departments. This should 
offer the junior colleges little diff- 
culty, unless they offer too many 
courses in journalism. 

Fourteen of the twenty-four heads 
of leading schools and departments 
of journalism expressed approval of 
journalism courses in junior col- 
leges, provided that they were cul- 
tural courses. The other ten ex- 
pressed disapproval, especially of 
courses designed to make reporters 
who could step into the newspaper 
office and function immediately 
upon graduation. Some of them 
did concede that appreciation 
courses similar to those offered at 
the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Minnesota might 
be offered. 

Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors were lukewarm 
toward journalism courses in jun- 
ior college. Four of the ten re- 
sponding saw no special objections 
while six were definitely opposed to 
them on the grounds that students 
in junior college were too immature 
to undertake specialized training 
that would train them to be good 
reporters. Early in 1931 the New 
York State Society of Newspaper 
Editors, however, declared that a 
single year could provide about all 
the academic training needed of a 
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cub reporter in view of present 
wage scales. Other editors and 
journalists reported various views. 
A few declared that the more writ- 
ing experience the prospective jour- 
nalist received the better, while 
others expressed little faith in jour- 
nalism courses. 


JOURNALISM COURSES OFFERED 


Twenty-two junior colleges re- 
ported nineteen different kinds of 
courses and a total of forty-seven 
classes in journalism. Eight of 
them offered one course, nine of 
them offered two courses, one of- 
fered three courses, two offered 
four courses, and two offered five 
courses. All five institutions offer- 
ing more than two courses were 
California public institutions with 
enrollments exceeding five hundred 
students. The total enrollment of 
students in these classes was 502, 
the average being about twelve, and 
the actual classes varying from five 
to twenty-eight students each. 

Twelve of the forty-seven classes 
are designated journalism and 
seven more are called advanced 
journalism. There were seven news 
writing classes. The names of other 
courses include: editing, feature 
writing, publicity problems, jour- 
nalism printing, book making, 
journalism seminar, magazine and 
supplement writing, short - story 
writing, mechanics of journalism, 
advertising, editorial writing, and 
publication activities. 

Twenty classes were three-unit 
courses, eighteen were two units, 
three were one unit, and three were 
not reported. In most cases the 
number of periods spent in class is 
the same as the number of units, 
but quite a few report laboratory 
periods, three colleges reporting as 
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many as five periods a week. Only 
five cases of periods of fifty min- 
utes or less in length were reported. 

The prerequisites are few and far 
between, although a few stipulate 
freshman English (English A) or 
the instructor’s permission. Three 
require sophomore standing. 

In passing, it may be interesting 
to note the courses taught in jour- 
nalism in the lower divisions of 
universities. Eighteen heads or di- 
rectors of schools and departments 
of journalism reported that jour- 
nalism courses were offered in the 
lower divisions of their universi- 
ties. Curiously enough five univer- 
sities that do not approve of jour- 
nalism courses in the junior col- 
lege at the same time offer them in 
their own lower divisions! How- 
ever, they can probably prove that 
their instruction is superior to that 
to be expected in junior colleges! 

Eighteen’ different kinds_ of 
courses are offered in these lower 
divisions, but most of the thirty- 
nine classes are in reporting or spe- 
cial introductory courses. A few 
offer feature writing, advertising, 
newspaper ethics, typography, and 
copy-reading. | 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTION 


The effectiveness of instruction 
is to be measured by the methods 
employed, facilities available, train- 
ing of instructor, and a follow-up 
of the student. 

The chief methods reported were 
lectures, discussions, and labora- 
tory work. Quite a few required 
work on the college newspaper. 
Only half provided for personal 
conferences, ten for assignments on 
the local newspaper, and nine for 
field trips. 

Sixteen 


reported laboratories 
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equipped with typewriters and the 
same number reported journalism 
books in their libraries. Only ten 
had any files of current newspapers 
and only seven reported files of clip- 
pings, photographs, or other morgue 
material. 

The library conditions were de- 
plorable. Only fifteen junior col- 
leges gave the definite number of 
books in their libraries; only three 
had thirty or more and the same 
number had less than ten. 

That journalism should be taught 
where junior colleges have no stu- 
dent newspapers may seem odd, but 
five of the schools with courses 
stated that they had no newspapers. 
Seven had journalistic societies, 
fourteen had yearbooks, and nine 
had handbooks. 

The training of the instructors 
justified the fears of the oppcnents 
to journalism instruction, for, on 
the whole, their qualifications are 
not as good as they should be. Few 
had any actual experience or any 
degrees in journalism. Unquestion- 
ably they are below the require- 
ments urged by most of the heads 
of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism. These men stipulated that 
experience on a newspaper and at 
least a Bachelor’s degree were min- 
imum requirements. 

To attempt to summarize a 
26,000-word thesis in these few par- 
agraphs is not possible, but certain 
definite conclusions are inescapable. 
That the question of journalism in- 
struction is involved in the whole 
problem of curriculum construction 
is obvious. That any conclusions 
offered can be merely tentative is 
likewise apparent. Experimental 
courses must be offered, follow-up 
of junior college journalism stu- 
dents must be carried on, and a 


more detailed study of many phases 
of the question must be made. 

The average junior college offer- 
ing a course in journalism should 
probably make the aim of the 
course cultural with the vocationa] 
aspects included as incidental feg- 
tures of the course. General courses 
in journalism or specific courses in 
reporting may be offered. They may 
be either semester or year courses, 
but they should probably not total 
more than eight units. In many 
cases four to six units will be pref- 
erable. Topics considered at length 
should be news gathering and writ- 
ing, feature writing, copy-reading, 
and make-up. With these main 
topics can be included short excur- 
sions into problems of ethics and 
libel, editorial and column writing, 
advertising and publicity, historical 
backgrounds and _ vocational as- 
pects, but no great amount of time 
can be devoted to them. 

The laboratory and _ discussion 
method should be employed in most 
cases. Formal lectures should be 
reduced to the minimum. Field 
trips, personal conferences, and 
talks by visiting speakers should 
be a part of the methodology. Im- 
proved library facilities are im- 
perative. A minimum of twenty- 
five books should be expected. And 
this instruction as well as the fa- 
cilities cannot be improved unless 
the training of the instructors is 
improved. 

Finally, larger junior colleges 
and institutions offering specialized 
courses may find it desirable to 
specialize further with terminal 
courses of a strictly vocational na- 
ture. They alone are likely to have 
the necessary instructional facili- 
ties, outside contacts, and other re- 
sources. 
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EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 


In order to discover some of the 
possible effects of the depression on 
the enrollments and the budgets of 
junior colleges, an inquiry was sent 
recently to all institutions included 
in the Directory of the Junior Col- 
lege. Replies were received from 254 
junior colleges by December 1932. 
These are distributed as follows: pub- 
lic, 130, private, 124; coeducational, 
901, men, 13, and women, 40. The 
replies are here summarized. 

1. One hundred forty-nine, or 59 
per cent, report an increase in en- 
rollment over the previous year. The 
increase averages 24.5 per cent. 

2. Ninety-seven, or 38 per cent, re- 
port a decrease from the previous 
year. The average decrease is 14.6 
per cent. 

3. Eight, or 3 per cent, report no 
change in enrollment. 

4. Coeducational junior’ colleges 
have suffered fewer declines in en- 
rollment than have the _ separate 
schools for men and for women. One 
hundred thirty-one, or 65 per cent, 
report an average increase of 25 per 
cent over the previous year. Sixty- 
four, or 31 per cent, report an aver- 
age decrease Of 13 per cent. Six re- 
port no change. 

o. Separate junior colleges for men 
have suffered decreases in  enroll- 
ments. Five, or 38 per cent, report 
an average increase of 31 per cent, 
while seven, or 54 per cent, report 
an average decrease of 21 per cent. 
One reports no change. 

6. Separate junior’ colleges’ for 
women also suffered considerable de- 
clines. Thirteen, or 32.5 per cent, 


report an average increase of 23 per 
cent, while twenty-six, or 65 per cent, 
report an average decrease of 17 per 
cent. One reports no change. 
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7. The junior colleges in the East- 
ern states suffered declines more than 
those in other sections of the coun- 
try. In nine Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, eleven report 
an increase, and thirteen a decrease, 
while one reports no change. In 
eleven Southern states, fifty-three re- 
port an increase, thirty-five a de- 
crease, and three no change. In seven 
Mid - Western states, thirty - seven re- 
port an increase, and twenty-three a 
decrease. In eleven Western states, 
forty-eight report an increase, twenty- 
six a decrease, and four no change. 

8. Public junior colleges have suf- 
fered noticeably less than have pri- 
vate junior colleges. Ninety-one, or 
70 per cent, of the public junior col- 
leges report an average increase of 26 
per cent. Thirty-seven, or 28.5 per 
cent, report an average decrease of 
11 per cent. Two report no change. 

9. Private junior colleges have 
scarcely held their own. Fifty-eight, 
or 47 per cent, report an average in- 
crease of 24 per cent. Sixty, or 48 
per cent, report an average decrease 
of 17 per cent. Six report no change. 

10. In the coeducational junior col- 
leges that report an increase in en- 
rollment, forty-five report a _pro- 
nounced increase of women students, 
and eighty-five an increase of men 
students. Sixty-three report the in- 
crease of men and women about 
equal. 

11. Ninety-three of the junior col- 
leges report severe competition in- 
volving questionable practices in the 
enrollment of students. 

12. The depression is evidently pro- 
ducing a demand ffor additional 
courses for graduates of junior col- 
leges. One hundred fifty-four, or 61 
per cent, report applications from 
students who desire work beyond the 
junior college offering. 
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13. There is some indication that 
local enrollments in junior colleges 
are increasing. One hundred twelve, 
or 44 per cent, report a significant in- 
crease in the number of local students. 
Forty-five, or 18 per cent, report a 
decrease. Ninety, or 35.4 per cent, 
show no change. 

14. The depression is reflected in 
the budgets of junior colleges this 
year. Thirty-six, or 14 per cent, in- 
creased their budgets an average of 
15.6 per cent. One hundred forty- 
nine, or 58 per cent, decreased their 
budgets an average of 19 per cent. 
Forty-two reported no change. 

15. Salaries of the faculty have de- 
clined more than the general budg- 
ets. Only five, or 2 per cent, report 
an average increase of 21 per cent 
in teachers’ salaries. One hundred 
ninety-three, or 76 per cent, report 
an average decrease of 12.7 per cent. 
Fifty-four report no change in sala- 
ries, while two failed to report on this 
item. 

16. Attempts to balance junior col- 
lege budgets have not generally re- 
sulted in increasing tuition and fees. 
Twenty-four, or 9 per cent, report 
increased tuition and fees averaging 
47.7 per cent. Forty-six, or 18 per 
cent, report an average decrease of 
15.2 per cent. One hundred eighty- 
three, or 72 per cent, report no change 
in tuition or fees. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Copies of the following issues of 
the Junior College Journal are 
wanted by the publishers, who will 
pay 50 cents a copy for them: No- 
vember 1930, December 1930, Janu- 
ary 1931, November 1932. 

If you have extra copies of any 
or all of these, please write to Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 
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DR. MILLIKAN’S JUDGMENT 


What does the future hold in 
store for the junior college? Is the 
junior college to exist merely as a 
crutch to the university or is it to 
be an institution complete in itself? 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, internation- 
ally known scientist and educator, 
pointed out in his recent address to 
some 4,600 students of Los Angeles 
Junior College that “the vocational] 
guidance system is the great oppor- 
tunity for the junior college. It is 
unfortunate, however, that only a 
few of these institutions are offer- 
ing an extensive semi-professional 
curriculum.” The noted educator 
further added that junior colleges 
were committing “bad blunders” in 
their attempts to ape the university. 
—Los Angeles Junior Collegian. 





FINANCIAL RETRENCHMENT 


Data collected by the California 
State Department of Education 
show that the total receipts for dis- 
trict junior colleges in the state for 
1931-32 were $5,042,000, while the 
budget on which they are operating 
in 1932-33 calls for only $3,979,000 
—a saving of $1,063,000 in operat- 
ing expenses over the_ previous 
year, or a reduction of 21 per cent. 
This decrease has been made in 
spite of a marked increase in at- 
tendance. 





INTERNATIONAL BASKETBALL 


A pleasant international flavor 
to junior college athletics was given 
by the basketball game between the 
teams of Meiji University of Tokyo 
and Los Angeles Junior College, 
played in Los Angeles, February 
25, with a victory 43 to 16 for the 
junior college group. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT FOLWELL 


Marking the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of William 
Watts Folwell, the University of 
Minnesota Press published in Feb- 
ruary the life story of the first 
president of that university, 
William Watts Folwell: The Auto- 
biography and Letters of a Pioneer 
of Culture. Dr. Folwell gave sixty 
years of his life to the University of 
Minnesota. In 1869, he was ap- 
pointed president, an office that he 
resigned in 1883 to Cyrus Northrop. 
He remained, however, to serve the 
university as professor of political 
science, librarian, and _ president 
emeritus. He died in 1929 at the 
age of ninety-six, having just com- 
pleted work on his four-volume 
“History of Minnesota.” His no- 


‘ table contributions to education in- 


cluded the junior college system 
of preparing students for higher 
studies. 


KANAWHA COLLEGE ORGANIZED 


Kanawha College, Charleston, 
West Virginia, is a new junior col- 
lege organized this year which was 
not listed in the Junior College Di- 
rectory for 1933. It is sponsored by 
a group of public-spirited citizens 
interested in more adequate college 
education for the residents of the 
capital city of West Virginia. It is 
under the presidency of Dr. L. S. 
McDaniel, and has an initial faculty 
of thirteen members, and an en- 
rollment the first semester of 97 
students. An editorial from the 
Charleston Gazette says, “The pres- 
ent movement to establish a junior 


college in Charleston is one of a 
long series of attempts. It is the 
more hopeful in that it would start 
on a small scale in temporary quar- 
ters, looking forward to a gradual 
growth.” 


TRENDS IN CALIFORNIA 


Walter E. Morgan, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California, makes the fol- 
lowing comments on certain signifi- 
cant trends in California, in an in- 
troductory statement to Statistics 
of California Junior Colleges, a 
publication just issued by the State 
Department of Education: 


Attention is directed to some of the 
more significant data contained in the 
tables. In the first place for the entire 
group of district junior colleges, the 
total current expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance has de- 
creased materially each year, with 
the single exception of the school 
year 1929-30, since 1923-24. The cost 
per pupil for 1931-32 was only 61 
per cent of the cost per pupil in 
1923-24. 

The second point noted is the ex- 
treme variation in current cost per 
pupil in several institutions. Whether 
this variation is entirely due to dif- 
ferences in salary schedules, curric- 
ula, size of classes, total attendance, 
and similar cost factors; or whether 
differences in accounting procedures 
are to some extent responsible, thus 
creating spurious discrepancies, is 
not entirely clear. 

The third tendency is toward a nar- 
rowing of the range between the low- 
est and highest per-pupil costs, due 
principally to marked reductions in 
the highest cost figures. 

The continuous increase in average 
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daily attendance in district junior 
colleges, and in the total combined 
average daily attendance in the two 
types of junior colleges, is one of 
the outstanding phenomena of public 
education in California during recent 
years. 

Another trend in the junior college 
movement in California is the devel- 
opment of educational programs for 
the part-time service of adults. Of the 
total state enrollment of 30,293 in 
1931-32, 8,287 were classified as ‘“‘spe- 
cial” students. Most of these were 
adults, enrolled part-time only. 


FREE EDUCATION ADVOCATED 


The following editorial from the 
Duluth News Tribune, February 9, 
1933, shows the anomaly of public 
junior colleges supported entirely 
or largely by student tuition. 


One of the signs of the times is the 
fact that there were three hundred 
and forty-nine high-school graduates 
taking postgraduate work in the three 
public high schools in Duluth during 
the first semester of the present school 
year, just ended. It is reasonable to 
assume that these boys and girls will 
continue in school until the end of 
the term. 

These young people cannot get 
work and, rather than waste their 
time, they have returned to high 
school to study. The schooling and 
the textbooks are free, as they should 
be. The boys and girls are much bet- 
ter off improving their time than they 
would be loafing. But there should be 
a better way for them to pursue their 
studies than to return to the schools 
from which they already have been 
graduated. 

These boys and girls should be in 
college taking advanced work. The 
reason they are not in college is that 
they cannot afford it. They have no 
money to pay for tuition and books, 
and so they return to high school 
where those things are free. 

The logical place for these high- 
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school graduates is in junior college, 
where they could get the first two 
years of college work. Duluth has g 
splendid junior college, but these 
young people cannot afford to atteng 
it. It might be made possible for them 
to do so. 

For example, last year it cost the 
board of education $80.22 per pupil 
in the senior high schools. The cost 
probably is about the same this year, 
The tuition at junior college is ag 
hundred dollars a year. Therefore it 
would not cost much more to send 
these high-school graduates to junior 
college than it now does to keep them 
in the high schools. 

Waiving the tuition, or further re- 
ducing it, as a concession to the de. 
pression, would make it possible for 
many idle young people to attend col- 
lege. The proposal is worth serious 
consideration. 


Data compiled by R. D. Chad- 
wick, dean of the Duluth Junior 
College, show the following costs 
over a five-year period for instruc- 
tional service, and the amount fur- 
nished by student tuition: 


Instructional Tuition 

Year Service Receipts 
Bee: okéneeewes $32,949 $31,873 
ee 50,652 36,493 
SOE 6 vewtevses 53,123 38,732 
DE éveweuwwen 50,814 39,924 
SNE ing tee been 54,437 34,308 
a 48,395 36,266 


In addition the capital outlay has 
averaged $8,478 over the five-year 
period. Thus the students through 
tuition have been providing for 75 
per cent of the cost of instructional 
service and for 64 per cent of the 
total costs. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CLUB 


Antelope Valley Junior College, 
with thirty students, is the smallest 
public junior college in California, 
too small to support any adequate 
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program of student activities. To 
meet the need, as far as practicable, 
a junior college club has been or- 
ganized instead. It meets approxi- 
mately once a month at various 
homes under an informal type of 
faculty social guidance. Each mem- 
ber is assigned to some committee, 
such as art, drama, or literature. 
Besides social and recreational fea- 
tures there is something of cultu- 
ral value each evening, such as a 
report of the work of some artist, 
sculptor, or architect, or the read- 
ing of modern poetry. 


CALIFORNIA COSTS 


A report just issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Edu- 
cation gives the following costs per 
student in average daily attendance 
in the California district junior col- 
leges for the period of ten years 
that this type of institution has 
existed in the state: 


Year Current Capital Total 
Expense Outlay 

eee $181 $ 7 $188 
oo Se 251 67 318 
9033-24 ww wee 342 217 559 
re 321 101 422 
SS ee 321 274 595 
rer 314 212 526 
(Sr 269 167 436 
1928-29 ......- 245 42 287 
1929-30 ....... 262 27 289 
rr 239 38 277 
os ee 210 71 281 


NEW JERSEY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Extracts from the 1933 Report 
of the New Jersey State Board of 
Regents concerning junior college 
development in the state are as 
follows: 

In its report of a year ago your 
Board proposed a plan for the co-or- 
dination of public higher education 
within an inclusive organization to be 
known as the University of New Jer- 
The Regents furthermore 
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emphasized the desirability of the 
early development of a system of jun- 
ior colleges. It was proposed that 
these colleges be progressively estab- 
lished by local or state authorities at 
convenient centers throughout the 
state, either as separate organizations 
or as parts of existing institutions. 
When established, these colleges 
supported by tuition fees, the com- 
munity, and the state, or otherwise— 
were to be regarded as constituent 
parts of the State University System. 
To the proposals of a year ago your 
Board gives renewed and hearty as- 
sent. The conviction of the Regents 
that the plan they outlined is sound 
in its essential elements has been 
strengthened during the year. 





WETUMKA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


H. T. Flaugher, superintendent 
of schools at Wetumka, Oklahoma, 
is much pleased with the operation 
of the junior college established 
there last fall. He believes that 
second-year work will be added 
next year. The Wetumka Junior 
College has a tuition fee of $75 for 
the year. A committee has been 
chosen to work out a program of 
activities. 


TEXAS MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Texas 
Association of Junior Colleges will 
be held at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, April 27-28. A rich and 
varied program has been prepared 
under the supervision of the presi- 
dent of the Association, R. G. Bo- 
ger, of Weatherford Junior College. 


ELECTED TO OFFICE 


President James L. Robb, of 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, was 
elected first vice-president of the 
Methodist Educational Association 
at its recent meeting in Atlantic 
City. 
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PHI THETA KAPPA MEETING 


The national convention of Phi 
Theta Kappa, honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity for junior colleges, convened 
for its annual meeting at Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 27 to March 1, 1933. Registration 
the first afternoon included 18 official 
delegates, representing as many ac- 
tive chapters, together with 75 repre- 
sentatives, sponsors, and college offi- 
clals. 

The business sessions stressed a re- 
vision in the constitution of the organi- 
zation, so that the standards may be 
raised even higher than in former 
years. The provision was made that 
the key, the official emblem of the 
society, should not be obtainable by 
any member before the beginning of 
the sophomore year. Other revisions 
were made in the constitution, in- 
cluding a definition of a regularly en- 
rolled student, who must be a student 
carrying 15 hours a week, 12 of which 
are in arts and science. Another pol- 
icy was adopted with the provision 
that a committee shouid first consider 
the merits of colleges which peiition 
for chapters, so that full information 
may be placed in the hands of the vot- 
ing chapters and careful and restrictive 
selection may be made. The business 
was conducted by President John 
Hill, Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College, Miami, Oklahoma, assisted by 
the National Vice-President, Frances 
Weems, Whitworth College, Brook- 
haven, Mississippi; the National Sec- 
retary, Ruth Barnard, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; and the National Treasurer, 
Katherine Davis, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Two addresses were delivered to 
the delegates: one by Dr. Lemmon, 
pastor of the First Christian Church 
of Columbia, who spoke on “The Ex- 


pansion of Personality,” and the other 
by F. M. Tisdel, dean of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Missouri, who 
talked on “The Importance of gq 
Liberal Education in a Life of Cul- 
ture.” 

There were many social courtesies 
extended the visiting delegates during 
the convention period, as guests of 
Gamma chapter at Christian College. 
The entertainment included a theater 
party, a drive about Columbia and the 
points of interest near the city, and a 
banquet at the Tiger Hotel. As a eli- 
max to the activities, the convention 
was brought to a close on the last 
afternoon by a trip to Jefferson City, 
where the delegates were courteously 
shown through the capitol building 
and given an opportunity to hear the 
Missouri House of Representatives in 
session. Henrietta Park, daughter of 
Governor Guy B. Park, then invited 
the group to visit the executive man- 
sion, where every courtesy was ex- 
tended to the delegates. Miss Park is 
a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and of Christian College, and 
an alumna of Phi Theta Kappa. 

The national officers for the suc- 
ceeding year were named as follows: 
National President, Jack Benge, Cam- 
eron State Agricultural College, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma; National Vice-Presi- 
dent, Evelyn Schrom, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri; National 
Secretary, Ruth Barnard, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; and National Treasurer, 
Melvin Harlin, Northeastern Okla- 
homa Junior College, Miami, Okla- 
homa. It was also decided that the 
national convention for next year will 
be held at Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Miami, Oklahoma. 


EVELYN MILLIGAN 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Several papers dealing especially 
with the junior college movement 
were presented at the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association at 
its annual meeting in Minneapolis, 
February 25 to March 2. Among them 
may be mentioned the following: 
“Educational Frontiers in the Post- 
Secondary Area,” by George Car- 
rothers, University of Michigan; “The 
Tax-Supported Junior College during 
the Next Decade,” by Walter C. Eells, 
Stanford University; ‘“‘Public§ Rela- 
tions of the Junior College,” by G. H. 
Vande Bogart, Northern Montana Col- 
lege; “The Future of the Junior Col- 
lege,” by M. E. Haggerty, University 
of Minnesota; “Recent Developments 
in Junior College Administration,” by 
W. W. Carpenter, University of Mis- 
souri; “Recent Developments in In- 
struction at the Junior College Level,” 
by Doak S. Campbell, Peabody College; 
and “How the 6-4-4 Plan Is Working 
in Three California Communities,” by 
W. M. Proctor, Stanford University. 
All but the first of these appear in the 
March number of the Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION MEETING 


All of the ten member institutions 
except Hutchinson were represented 
at the meeting of the Kansas State Pub- 
lic Junior College Association which 
was held at Topeka, Kansas, February 
10, 1933, under the presidency of E. R. 
Stevens, of Independence Junior Col- 
lege. 

Miss Louie Lesslie, State Secretary 
of Education, led a discussion of 
teacher training. Needs, problems, 
standards, and related problems were 
considered. Dr. E. F. Engel, of the 
University of Kansas, led a discussion 
of junior college growth, scholarship, 
and standards. It was voted to com- 
mend Dr. Engel’s proposed question- 
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naire to discover junior college prob- 
lems, needs, changes, and so forth. 

Some time was spent in revising 
and adopting plans and regulations 
for athletic and debating contests be- 
tween the member institutions. 

New officers were elected as _ fol- 
lows: president, J. F. Hughes, El 
Dorado Junior College; vice-president, 
J. F. Wellemeyer, Kansas City Junior 
College; secretary-treasurer, W.  S. 
Davison, Fort Scott Junior College; 
additional member of executive com- 
mittee, I. O. Scott, Garden City Junior 
College. 

EARL WALKER, Secretary 
Et DoraApo JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Et Dorapo, KANSAS 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Association of Junior Colleges 
was held at Tulsa, February 2, 1933, 
under the presidency of C. M. Conwill, 
of the Cameron State School of Agri- 
culture, Lawton. 

The principal addresses given were 
as follows: “The Place of the Junior 
College in Modern Education,” John 
H. Holst, supervisor of Indian Educa- 
tion in Charge of School Administra- 
tion; “Proposed Junior College Legis- 
lation,” J. J. Godbey, Ardmore; “A 
Layman’s View of the Junior College,” 
A. R. Hickam, Oklahoma City; “The 
Municipal Junior College,’ F. L. Tib- 
bitts, principal, Municipal Junior Col- 
lege, Okmulgee; and “My Twenty 
Years in a State Supported Junior 
College,’ W. S. Bryan, dean of Okla- 
homa Military Academy, Claremore. 

Clive E. Murray, of the Murray State 
School of Agriculture at Tishomingo, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion for. the ensuing year, and F. L. 
Tibbitts, of Okmulgee Junior College, 
secretary. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION 


Students, faculty, and administra- 
tors of the member junior colleges 
gathered at Porterville, March 11 for 
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the annual spring meeting of the Cen- 
tral California Junior College Associa- 
tion. The sessions opened with a lunch- 
eon, where brief addresses were made 
by student body presidents, and enter- 
tainment features were provided. 

The principal address of the after- 
noon session, given by Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, of Stanford University, was on 
“The Future of the Public Junior Col- 
lege in the United States.” This was 
followed by section meetings on Ad- 
ministration, with Dean B. E. Jamison 
as leader; on Athletic Affairs, with 
Dean Grace Bird as leader; on Women’s 
Affairs, with Miss Georgia Herald as 
leader; and on Forensics, with Mr. 
McInnes as leader. At the same time a 
dance and mixer was enjoyed by the 
student contingent. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION} 


Since our last report there have 
been a number of developments affect- 
ing the problem of the relation of jun- 
ior colleges to higher learning. The 
literature on the junior college as in- 
dicated in The Junior College Journal, 
June, 1932, has mounted to a very im- 
posing number of titles. The study of 
the status and growth of the junior 
college by L. V. Koos, which is to be 
published soon as part of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, will 
be of special interest. A supplemen- 
tary study by Wyatt W. Hale entitled 
“Assimilation, Success, and Attitude 
of Junior College Graduates in Higher 
Institutions” has been completed and 
may be published by the United States 
Office of Education as part of the same 
survey. The statistics on school en- 
rollment and attendance published by 


1 Report of Committee J, Committee of 
the American Association of University 
Professors on Relation of Junior Colleges 
to Higher Education, Professor A. C. Krey, 
University of Minnesota, chairman. Re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion, XIX, 107-10 (February 1933). 
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the United States Census Bureau dyr. 
ing the current year, though not di- 
rectly concerned with the junior eo}. 
lege, bear upon the problem. The 
separate studies of Weersing and Gor. 
don MacKenzie on aspects of the cur. 
ricula of junior colleges mentioned 
last year are still in progress. Other 
studies now in progress are concerned 
with more limited phases of the prob- 
Jem. The experiment with a junior 
college of a new type in universities, 
announced by the University of Min. . 
nesota, is now in operation. 

Circumstances and conditions of the 
times have chosen to affect this prob- 
Jem in a most complicating manner. 
The number of junior colleges can be 
less definitely determined now than 
at any time since the junior college 
began to develop. High schools all 
over the nation are embarrassed by 
the number of their graduates enroll- 
ing in postgraduate work. In some 
communities this is met by permitting 
these graduates to take regular high- 
school subjects not previously taken. 
In others, special arrangements have 
been made to permit these students to 
do college work with a local tutor 
under university extension auspices, 
Will the effect of this development be 
to force public school systems to es- 
tablish junior colieges? 

This year as well as last the enroll- 
ment in private colleges of relatively 
low tuition rates has greatly increased. 
The same situation holds true of 
teachers’ colleges. Will the effect of 
this development be to cause those in- 
stitutions of this type which were re- 
cently tending to become junior col- 
leges to resume their former status of 
four-year institutions? 

The enrollment in established jun- 
ior colleges has grown at an abnormal 
rate in the past two years. Those 
which previously felt insecure of the 
public support have ceased to worry. 
In a few places the question has been 
raised whether the large number of 
students does not justify an extension 
of the work into the third and fourth 
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years. Is the junior college a potential 
four-year college? 

Many state universities in particular, 
though it is likewise true of others, 
report a large decrease in freshman— 
sophomore enrollment but a consider- 
able increase in the senior college 
years and the graduate school. 

Most tax-supported universities have 
suffered serious curtailment of income 
and have been forced to extraordi- 
nary economies to operate on these 
shrunken revenues. Among the meas- 
ures suggested but not yet enacted any- 
where is that these universities abolish 
the work of the first two years. 

How will these developments affect 
the growth of junior colleges in public 
school systems? These questions are 
all now clearly before the public and 
the fate of the junior college move- 
ment cannot fail to be seriously af- 
fected by the way in which they are 
answered. 

The attitude of the public, parents, 
students, and taxpayers is another fac- 
tor of importance, especially for the 
public junior college. Taxpayers have 
organized in their efforts to reduce 
taxes and in many places have suc- 
ceeded. The combination of their ef- 
forts and the diminished returns in 
tax receipts have seriously affected 
public school systems. Salaries of 
teachers have been reduced and the 
number of teachers has also been re- 
duced. Yet it would be difficult to find 
a community of any size in which the 
enrollment, especially in the _ high- 
school years, has not increased. Pri- 
vate colleges have noticed a decrease 
in the number of students from more 
distant places, but such students as 
a rule are now enrolled in local insti- 
tutions. Parents are asking local col- 
leges, junior colleges, and even high 
schools to accept their sons and 
daughters. Though it is now commonly 
accepted that increased education does 
not of itself guarantee greater earning 
power, this does not discourage par- 
ents or students. As one elderly cab- 
driver whose son was attending col- 
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lege stated it, “Parents have no right 
to bring children into the world unless 
they expect to see them through col- 
lege. You can’t get anywhere now-a- 
days without a college diploma.” If it 
was true in 1931, as Hale has stated, 
that nearly half of the graduates of 
junior colleges went on to complete 
their college work, it may be safely 
assumed that the majority of those 
who started junior college expected to 


go on. Since 1931 the numbers of those 


in junior colleges expecting to con- 
tinue to college have greatly increased. 
The tendency which Koos noticed in 
1930 toward the consolidation of the 
junior college with the high schools is 
arrested temporarily, at least. In some 
areas such a tendency has been defi- 
nitely opposed by the faculties of the 
junior colleges. This attitude is indi- 
cated clearly in the resentment against 
the use of the term “junior college” as 
applied to the experimental group at 
the University of Minnesota. The fac- 
ulties of the established junior colleges 
in the state feel that the experiment 
intended to provide for those incap- 
able of or unable to remain in college 
more than two years misrepresents 
their work. For the present at least 
the junior colleges are overwhelmed 
by students who regard themselves as 
prospective college graduates. Wheth- 
er this situation will change when 
conditions resume a more normal as- 
pect can scarcely be predicted. 

In view of the uncertain state of 
affairs it seems idle to discuss relation- 
ship of junior college to higher learn- 
ing at present. It is a question whether 
any definite report should be at- 
tempted until conditions have become 
less blind. 

A. C. Krey, Chairman 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT NORTH- 
WESTERN 


Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, including the Medill School 
of Journalism, Evanston, Illinois, in 
recognition of the quality of work 
done by junior college graduates who 
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have enrolled in the School of Com- 
merce from colleges throughout the 
country, is offering for the academic 
year 1933-34 ten full tuition scholar- 
ships to graduates of accredited junior 
colleges. 

The Northwestern University School 
of Commerce, a pioneer in training 
men and women for business careers, 
offers junior college graduates this 
special opportunity to complete a two- 
year course designed especially to fol- 
low the first two years of college work. 
Building upon the general and cul- 
tural training obtained in the junior 
college, this senior college program Is 
worked out to co-ordinate the student’s 
program for the entire four-year pe- 
riod. 

Those who want to obtain a compre- 
hensive knowledge of business with- 
out specializing in any one field may 
elect a two-year program for the jun- 
ior and senior years in General Busi- 
ness. This program presents the basic 
subjects, fundamental to all types of 
business. Or those who prefer to spe- 
cialize may pursue any one of the fol- 
lowing curricula throughout the two 
years. These curricula are designed to 
prepare the student to enter certain 
types of specialized business activity, 
such as accounting, advertising, bank- 
ing and finance, commercial teaching, 
foreign trade, insurance, land econom- 
ics and real estate, manufacturing and 
production, personnel administration, 
public utilities, sales administration 
and merchandising, secretarial posi- 
tions, and journalism. 

Located in the second greatest urban 
center of the country, Northwestern 
University School of Commerce offers 
easy access to important national 
manufacturing, merchandising, and fi- 
nancial corporations. Students have 
unusual opportunities to come into 
close contact with Chicago business 
concerns and to study business prac- 
tices at close range under instructors, 
many of whom have business connec- 
tions in Chicago. 

For admission, students are required 
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to present an Official transcript of ac. 
ceptable grade for two years of ¢ol- 
lege work (a minimum of fifty-four 
semester hours) in a junior college of 
recognized standing. These credits 
should include a year of English, a 
year of laboratory science, a course 
in the elements of economics, and for 
commerce applicants also a course in 
money and banking. If a student lacks 
credit in these specified subjects, he 
may register for them after being ad- 
mitted. 

The applicants selected for these ten 
scholarships will be those who, in the 
judgment of the university, have the 
greatest potential capacity for profi- 
ciency in business. Candidates will 
therefore be selected on the basis of 
scholarship, leadership, character, and 
health. Letters asking for further in- 
formation or forms on which to make 
application should be sent to the As- 
sistant Dean of the School of Com- 
merce, Evanston, Illinois. All applica- 
tions must be filed by July 15, 1933. 





CHANGES AT CHICAGO 


Following the January meeting 
of the trustees of the University of 
Chicago, the following announce- 
ment was made: 


In order to permit the extension of 
the benefits of the new educational 
plan of the University of Chicago to 
students in the University High 
School, the last two years of that 
school have been placed under the 
jurisdiction of the college. Students 
in these years of the high school will 
receive instruction from the college 
faculty, which beginning next fall will 
be augmented by the addition of cer- 
tain members of the faculty of the 
high school. As heretofore, registra- 
tion in the high school will be limited 
to day pupils. Graduates of other 
high schools will continue to enter 
the college as freshmen on the usual 
basis. 
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Judging the New Books 


Edited by John C. Almack, Stanford University 




















y. V. ANDERSON, Psychiatry in Edu- 
cation. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1932. 430+ xvili pages. 
$4.00. 

This is the most stimulating book 
the reviewer has read in the past 
two years. Any educator is stolid 
indeed, whatever his rank or train- 
ing, who does not feel the tremen- 
dous challenge of these pages. 

The author, trained both in medi- 
cine and in psychology, was for 
seven years the psychiatrist at the 
R. H. Macy Department Store in 
New York City, and has for eight 
years been the head of a school for 
the corrective handling of mentally 
unadjusted children. Add to this 
background his experience in estab- 
lishing child guidance clinics, and 
his recent authorship of Psychiatry 
in Industry, and we have the 
rounded and matured experience of 
a man fully capable of writing on 
Psychiatry in Education. 

The one chapter of thirty-seven 
pages on “Psychiatry in College” is 
worth the price of the volume for 
any college or junior college admin- 
istrator or teacher. Years of expe- 
rience in examining college gradu- 
ates led Dr. Anderson to this query 
(page 7): “What can one say for 
the responsibility of the college for 
training the whole mind of the stu- 
dent, when it is found that the qual- 
ities differentiating the unsucces- 
ful from the successful person were 
not his knowledge and learning ca- 
pacity, but his lack of adaptability, 
his lack of purposefulness, the ab- 
sence of well-defined ambition, poor 


work habits, etc., and these were 
present, mind you, at the time of 
his admission to the (training) 
squad and just after he left col- 
lege?” How will we answer that? 

A unified and well-integrated per- 
sonality is the secret of successful 
life adjustment—tthis is the theme 
of the book. But the book is much 
more than a statement of funda- 
mentai principles; it is a handbook 
of therapeutic methods, well illus- 
trated by the case studies found in 
every chapter. Separate chapters 
treat the personality problems of 
the college student, the high school, 
junior high school, elementary 
school, and primary pupil. Dr. An- 
derson’s one shortcoming lies in 
the fact that he has evidently not 
taught in crowded public schools. 

Other features of the book are 
a history of mental hygiene work 
in colleges, a chapter on “The Psy- 
chiatrist Views the Teacher,” and a 
chapter on educating psychiatric or 
near-psychiatric cases of “shut-in” 
personalities, epileptics, etc. 

In these times when mental and 
emotional problems are rife, no 
teacher or administrator who has 
not read this book can consider 
himself qualified to treat his pupils’ 
adjustment problems. There is no 
other book of like scope in print. 
The author’s conclusions are sound 
and although they must be inter- 
preted in the light of mass educa- 
tion exigencies, one’s personal phi- 
losophy will be tremendously clari- 
fied by Psychiatry in Education. 


C. GILBERT WRENN 
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The Junior College Test in English 
By WALTER C. EELLs anp Davip SEGEL 


A placement and achievement test devised especially for the Junior Col- 
lege level. Sample set on request. 


The Personality Inventory 
By Rosert G. BERNREUTER 


A test revealing four character traits in one operation—neurotic tend- 
ency, introversion-extroversion, dominance-submission, and self-suffi- 


ciency. ‘Sample on request. 


The Vocational Interest Blank 


By E. K. Strona, Jr. 


A celebrated and immensely valuable aid to vocational advisers and per- 
sonnel officers, providing an accurate guide to the subject’s particular 
field of interest. Scales for 26 vocations now available. Sample blank 
on request. 


Practical Study Aids 


By C. G. WRENN 


The most practical and concise guide to correct study habits yet pub- 
lished—of proved effectiveness in improving scholastic records. 15c a 
copy net, postpaid ; generous discounts on quantity orders. 


Health and Its Maintenance 
By Bertua S. DyMENT 


A modern text for courses in women’s hygiene, based on many years of 
teaching experience and following the best teaching technic of today. 
Examination copies sent teachers on request. $3.50 postpaid. 
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